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The University College 


of Ghana 


by R. F. STORCH 


Great importance attaches to the training of independent Ghana’s future leaders. Secondary educa- 
tion at Achimota School began thirty-three years ago; full provision for higher education came 
with the opening of the University College in 1948. In its buildings, still uncompleted, debate 
about the aims of university education is as keen as in Britain and is perhaps even more urgent. 
Mr Storch, a Lecturer in the Department of English, surveys the background and sums up the debate 


BETWEEN the old slave-ports on the Guinea 
Coast and the cocoa-farms in the Ashanti 
Forest, not too far from Achimota School, 
lies Legon, the site of the new University Col- 
lege of Ghana. These are historical as well as 
geographical bearings: the slave-trade 
brought Europeans to the West Coast of 
Africa and left memories which an enter- 
prising educational policy (among other 
things) is now helping to eradicate; the 
cocoa-farms account for the prosperity of the 
country and indirectly for a large part of the 
money needed to run a modern university; 
Achimota School represents the great achieve- 
ment in secondary education which made 
higher education academically possible. 

On top of Legon Hill, where the Senate 
House and University Church are to be 
built, can still be seen a grove of trees once 
sacred to a fetish. Here students like to stroll 
after tea, when the tropical sun is rushing 
towards the horizon, and enjoy the cool 
Atlantic breeze. Ten miles to the south they 
see the sprawling and fast-growing capital 
city Accra with its high ferro-concrete office- 
blocks and stores; and farther along the coast 
there are the vast constructional works of 
Tema harbour. This is the Ghana of the 
future—urban and industrialized. If they 
look north they see the ancient rounded 
backs of the Akwapim Hills beyond which 
stretches the Ashanti Forest and 
then hundreds of miles ofsavannah 
country to the southern fringes of 
the Sahara. 

When completed the University 
College will provide accommoda- 
tion and teaching facilities for 
5000 students. At present there 
exist three halls of residence with 
a capacity for 700 students and 
about 150 bungalows for the 
teaching and administrative staff. 


the University of London as regards academic 
policy and standards (students read for Lon- 
don degrees and are examined both locally 
and by London examiners) the College con- 
forms to the normal university pattern. It 
teaches a wide range of subjects: the Classical 
and modern languages, literature, history, 
economics, sociology, the physical and bio- 
logical sciences and so on. Research is actively 
pursued in all departments and students 
attain distinctions in examinations. 

Yet this is happening in a country inhabi- 
ted mainly by illiterate peasants living in a 
tribal society, with no national language, 
little recorded history and hardly any litera- 
ture. Many students spend their vacations 
with illiterate parents in rudimentary mud 
houses where an animistic religion and fet- 
ishes still wield their dark power over people’s 
lives. The same students in term-time work 
on Greek texts, do brilliantly in mathematics 
or chemistry and produce Macheth. The ease 
with which they leap the apparent gulf be- 
tween primitive tribal life and a modern uni- 
versity is very disturbing indeed to many 
European preconceptions. I write advisedly 
“apparent gulf”, for one of the many fascina- 
tions of such a university lies in the oppor- 
tunities for comparing the two civilizations 
that meet in it and measuring their mutual 
impact. An American Negro journalist who 
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(Above) The University College of Ghana, situated at Legon on the north-western rim of the Accra plain, 
ten miles from the capital. (Below) Akuafo Hall, one of the halls of residence; each of them has 
its own dining room, chapel, common-room, library and a study-bedroom with balcony for every student 


A student arriving at the beginning of term. He is one of 170 who last year entered the University 
College, which has at present a total student population of 310, compared with 13,000 secondary school 
pupils in Ghana. Primary education extends to some 430,000 boys and girls in a population of 4,326,000 
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The dining-room of one of the halls of residence, of which there are now three. 
accommodate and feed about 200 students. The meals are a nutritious adaptation of local foods 


felt it necessary to point out that he had seen 
Gold Coasters actually operating dockyard 
cranes is surely unforgivably naive consider- 
ing that the same Gold Coasters were capable 
of advanced work in the sciences and the 
humanities. No: manual skill, a way with 
machinery, is not an interesting test for 
‘backward’ peoples. We have indeed cause 
for astonishment when we see our best 
achievements, the result of centuries of 
thought and experiment separating Ghana 
and the West, eagerly grasped and mastered 
within one generation. 

Kwami Eshun is the son of an Ashanti 
cocoa-farmer. He went to a village school 
where he was first taught in Twi but very 
soon began his English lessons. His parents 
are illiterate and speak only Twi. Although 
they style themselves Christians they treasure 
the old customs and festivals, pour libations 
to placate the gods and at harvest festivals 
invoke fertility-spirits. Kwami did well at 
school and one day he packed his box and 
carried it on his head to the main road where 
he picked up a lorry which took him to a 
secondary school run by missionaries. This 
school could not take him beyond the fifth 
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They can each 


form; so he won a Sixth Form State Bursary 
and found a place in one of the dozen or so 
schools in the country, mainly in the coastal 
towns, that could give him laboratory facili- 
ties and coaching for the college entrance 
examination. 

Kwami, who had made up his mind to 
read for an Honours degree in English Litera- 
ture, succeeded in passing both the college 
entrance examination (in which for Arts 
students a Classical language and English are 
compulsory) and the Honours qualifying 
examination. After taking possession of his 
study-bedroom in one of the halls of residence, 
he paid his first visit to the Junior Common- 
room. Here he met his friend Kofi Mensah 
who is reading Biology as a preliminary to 
Medicine. They discussed their studies more 
or less on these lines, Kofi inclining to think 
his subject the more important. 

“There is a crying need for more doctors 
and better health services in the country”, 
he argues. ““The lives of our countrymen are 
made miserable by endemic diseases, reduc- 
ing their usefulness to the country when it is 
most needed. What we need first of all is 
scientists in every field. And of course” 


(his self-consciousness turned into a broad 
smile) “I shall be able to earn enough to live 
in a modern house, have a car, and go abroad 
occasionally. What is a degree in English 
Literature going to do for you or the country? 
You will become an underpaid teacher and 
pass on information about an alien literature 
in an alien tongue. What is going to be the 
use of it? We want to build a nation with 
our own mind and spirit. But first of all we 
must have health and prosperity: that means 
more doctors and technicians.” 

Kwami has heard this kind of argument 
before and is ready with his reply: ““You are 
getting a bit confused, aren’t you? How can 
you talk of national characteristics, when 
you scientists are completely upsetting our 
traditional ways of living? You know as well 
as I do that the majority of our people have 
more faith in a fetish priest than in medical 
science. Having the doctors won’t be enough; 
you have still got to persuade people to go 
to them. This means more and better edu- 


cation and an enlightened administration. 
That is where the likes of me come in.” 

So Kwami forges ahead with his work in 
English Literature. A great deal of the sub- 
ject-matter is unfamiliar to him, but that can 
be remedied by further reading in English 
Social History; his imaginative grasp of un- 
familiar scenes and customs develops amaz- 
ingly. There are, however, other difficulties 
that make the utmost demands on his sym- 
pathetic understanding. He discusses them 
with Kofi one day when the latter, bursting 
with information about his work on plant 
metabolism, affords an opening: 

“T have been analysing the functions of 
organisms and investigating respiration, diges- 
tion and photosynthesis and I am especially 
intrigued by teleological explanations of 
such physical processes. It gives me the 
satisfaction of genuine knowledge and insight. 
What about your work—aren’t you fed up 
with poetry and such stuff yet?” 

“T have been making my own discoveries 


A corner of the library of one of the new halls of residence at the University College of Ghana. 
Most of the teaching takes place in temporary buildings at Achimota, three miles from the halls 


in a strange world you have not dreamed of. 
I am reading Jane Austen’s Pride and Pre- 
judice now. It is all about four young women 
getting married. You have no idea how 
complicated life is for them. The possibili- 
ties of doing wrong, getting hurt, or offending 
others, are infinite. My difficulty is that often 
the moral and social standards are not stated 
in the book but have to be inferred. The very 
first sentence—It is a truth universally 
acknowledged, that a single man in possession 
of a good fortune must be in want of a wife’-— 
implies that this is by no means universally 
acknowledged and that you have to catch the 
ironic tone of the sentence in order to get the 
proper meaning. Well, these subtleties of 
tone and meaning are new to us. Our court- 
ship and marriage customs are so well regu- 
lated and rigid that the range of feelings that 


can occur are equally simple and straight- 
forward. Irony would have been regarded 
by our fathers as irreligious or subversive. 

“I suppose that is one of the reasons why 
our literature is so meagre. But young men 
do nowadays break away from the old customs 
even at the risk of offending their elders. 
And that is why the subject of courtship and 
marriage is so popular with our young 
writers, as you may have noticed. 

“But you see my main point, that the study 
of European literature shows us how the 
individual’s feelings and thoughts are highly 
valued for themselves, as well as requiring 
adjustment to a particular social context. 
And now that we are breaking away from 
tribal life, individuality becomes precious to 
us. That was what I meant by discoveries 
in a strange world. And believe me it is far 


Second-year agriculture students walking through a plot of young pineapples on the University 
College of Ghana’s own experimental farm, on which various kinds of imported pineapples are grown. 
Courses include a Degree in Agriculture in addition to the normal range of university subjects 
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Staff and students of the Institute of Extra-Mural Studies, which plays an active and widely 
appreciated part in the country’s adult education. 


Short residential courses on such topics as 


“Problems of Independence” are-conducted annually at one of the halls at the University College 


easier to focus your microscope on life in a 
cell than your understanding on the complex- 
ities of experience as found in great literature.” 

Returning to College after the Christmas 
vacation Kwami Eshun was in trouble. He 
had neglected his vacation reading and his 
tutor wanted to see him. 

“T had little time for reading”, he 
explained. ‘An important person in our vil- 
lage died and as I am the most educated 
member of the community I had to see to 
the preparations for the funeral and attend- 
ant rites. And that took most of my time.” 

His tutor considered the explanation. 


“Don’t you, think that you would have 
employed your time and energy better if 
you had done your reading instead?” 

Kwami was inclined to agree with this 
but knew also that the choice was not as 
simple as the tutor thought. ‘‘I am regarded 
in the village as the most responsible person 
because I am a student. They look to me 
to observe the customs and conduct the 
ceremonies properly.” 

“Yes; but as an university student you 
ought to regard these antiquated customs 
that consume so much of everyone’s time 
more critically.” 
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(Above) Recent graduates about to be presented at a 
Public Convocation. Some seventy-five students gradu- 
ated last year from the University College of Ghana. 
(Left) The Prime Minister of Ghana, Dr Kwame 
Nkrumah (who is himself a graduate of Lincoln 
University, Pennsylvania), with the Master of Akuafo 
Hall at the official opening of the hall. (Akuafo 
means farmer : the name commemorates the financial 
support which was given by the Cocoa Marketing Board 
towards the endowment of the college, by means of funds 
raised from levies on the sale of each load of cocoa 


(Opposite) A Chief, one of the distinguished guests 
at a Public Convocation. He is dressed in his Kente 
cloth and is accompanied by his umbrella-bearer and 
his linguist (staff in hand) whose duty 1s to act as 
go-between when the Chief converses with persons of 
a lower rank, who according to convention may not 
speak to him directly but only through the linguist 


“To my villagers the customary funeral 
rites are very important indeed. How can 
I refuse to do my duty by them?” 

“Surely, Kwami, you can see that in the 
modern world there simply is not time for 
funerals lasting weeks?” 

But Kwami had thought about this. “And 
yet, sir, it was only last term that we were 
discussing in a seminar by what standards 
one ought to measure conduct and traditions, 
and you were telling us that to measure them 
by such utilitarian considerations as progress 
and efficiency was intolerably philistine. 
Because of this funeral I may have read 
fewer books; on the other hand I have shown 
my friends and relations that university 
education does not cut me off from their way 
of life.” 

Later that morning the tutor related this 
conversation to an African colleague who had 
recently returned from Europe with a Ph.D. 
degree in Physics. Dr Swartson, unlike 
Kwami, did not come from an illiterate 
home. His family belonged to that West 
African élite of highly educated professional 
people who have come a long way from their 
illiterate ancestors. Gold Coasters have been 
going to European universities since 1726; 
their Doctorates symbolize a radical change 
in life and outlook. 


Dr Swartson’s reaction to the tutor’s 
account was straightforward: “You can’t 
develop the country, build roads, run trains, 
have an efficient administration, if life comes 
to a halt for a week every time a somebody 
dies in your village. The sooner our students 
accept this the better.” 

‘“‘Aren’t such practical considerations quite 
alien in this country? Why should I try to 
impose such a view?” 

“Don’t let us be sentimental about our 
traditions and customs. And although such 
considerateness by a European is probably 
well meant, it could easily be misconstrued 
into ‘We don’t really want to educate you, 
we want to keep you in the bush’. Why was 
this University College founded in 1948? 
You remember the Asquith Report setting 
out the immediate objective of the new Uni- 
versities in what was then Colonial Territory: 
“To produce men and women who have the 
standards of public service and the capacity 
for leadership which the process of self- 
government demands, and to assist in satis- 
fying the needs for persons with professional] 
qualifications required for the economic and 
social developments of the Colonies.’ So 
let’s get on with it as quickly as we can!” 

A sociologist who had been listening to the 
conversation now joined in. “That’s very 


fine as far as the political aim of this college 
is concerned. But how is all this to be inter- 
preted in terms of the educational needs of 
society? After all, ‘standards of public ser- 
vice’ in a tribal society impose such duties 
as devoting considerable time to the funeral 
of a chief. But I don’t suppose the Asquith 
Report had this kind of social context in 
mind. By self-government it meant the 
bureaucratic machinery and _ technological 
outlook of Western Democracy, where cus- 
toms and traditions have by now been 
streamlined to the demands of an urban and 
industrialized society.” 

A lecturer in Classics interrupted here. 
“T don’t know much about the old customs 
and traditions of this country, but I do know 
that the aims and value of higher education 
are the same everywhere: Europe, Asia, or 
tropical Africa.” 

“But the West African himself is in two 
minds as to the kind of society he wants. On 
the one hand he does not wish to forgo the 
physical amenities—communications, health 
services, better housing—which only tech- 
nical progress and central administration can 
provide; on the other hand he is afraid of 
losing his identity with the disappearance of 
the traditions of his forbears. I do not think 
anyone has yet a clear picture of how the 
two can be reconciled. Meanwhile our 
Science students become engineers and doc- 
tors and technical experts of one kind or 
another; and our Arts students go into 
schools and administration, become Govern- 
ment Agents and heads of government 
departments.” 

“That is not quite what I had in mind,” 
rejoined the Classicist, with some heat; ‘“‘our 
ultimate aim is not to turn out administra- 
tors and experts, but to give our students 
the mental equipment to understand the 
opportunities that lie before West Africa and 
to make the best use of them. The disinter- 
ested and disciplined search for truth: that is 
the proper aim of a university and that is 
what we can give our students. They must 
learn to think for themselves, to discriminate 
and evaluate.” 

“Tsn’t that what in Europe used to be 
called the humanistic tradition in educa- 
tion?” 

“That was my point when I said that the 
basic aims of higher education are the same 
everywhere. In Europe, nowadays, they 
have become blurred; but here in West 
Africa they stand out clearly. When you 
have a clash between traditional Africa and 
the new ideas from outside, the thinking 
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members of the community have to select 
and reject, to value and measure, all the 
time. And the University must help them 
to do this.” 

““Admirably put,” shrugged the sociolo- 
gist; “‘but is it a feasible aim, when you 
transplant the idea of a university, perhaps 
the finest flower of European civilization, 
rooted in the intellectual humus of centuries 
of learning, into a country until recently as 
innocent of learning as Homeric Greece? 
Mind you, this is not a reflection on the indi- 
vidual African’s intellectual ability, but an 
assessment of the society. You find a hier- 
archical social structure propped by religious 
taboos and conduct prescribed to the last 
detail. It does not make for an expanding 
personality, a cultivation of all one’s facul- 
ties. In a static tribal society this mental 
inertia was thought desirable and safe, but 
a university educating its students for leader- 
ship in a modern democracy presupposes 
quite a different mentality.” 

“It does not presuppose it, it creates it,” 
objected Dr Swartson. “I have found little 
evidence. of mental lethargy amongst my 
students. On the contrary, they take to 
‘scientific thinking’ like ducks to water, they 
enjoy working with abstractions and handle 
theories with expertise.” 

“We will grant you all that,” said the 
tutor in Literature, ‘‘as well as the First 
Class Honours won by your Physics students 
and in Mathematics and Chemistry. But 
what of the story about the brilliant Chemis- 
try student who consulted a fetish priest and 
bought a lucky charm before an examina- 
tion?” 

“I have heard the story, but there is 
nothing peculiarly African in it. Supersti- 
tion flourishes in Europe as well as here. 
But it is time I got back to my students. 
I haven’t been late for a lecture once this 
term, touch wood. Seriously, though, we 
are agreed that the aim of higher education 
is the same everywhere—namely, to liberate 
thought and imagination, to stimulate intel- 
lectual curiosity, to challenge the traditional 
way of life with its resigned acceptance of 
conventions and taboos.” 

‘Agreed; but add this: that it was essential 
for the University College to be founded 
here, that sending our students to. Europe 
would have been a poor substitute for bring- 
ing university education to West Africa. 
Here learning and society will fructify each 
other and the effectiveness of our ideals will 
be gauged by the progress of the new 
Ghana.” 


Social Differences in 


Soviet Russia 


by ZEV KATZ 


What kind of people go to such Black Sea resorts as the one described elsewhere in this number? 
The answer ts given by the author. Born in Poland, he was expelled with his parents to the Soviet 
Union at the time of the German invasion and lived there up to the age of twenty. The family then 
migrated to Israel and, after graduating at the Hebrew University, Mr Katz came to London Univer- 
sity on a research scholarship. Last year he revisited the Soviet Union with a group of tourists 


DuRiNG my recent visit to Russia I had the 
good fortune to meet quite a number of 
students and young people. On one such 
occasion, a Russian student told me the fol- 
lowing joke. 

“A foreign delegation arrived in Moscow 
shortly before dawn. Opposite the railway 
station they saw some huge grey buildings 
looking like a factory. Out of the iron-heavy 
gates of the buildings a mass of shabbily 
dressed people, with tired faces and inflamed 
eyes, were slowly emerging and dispersing 
into the darkness of the night. 

“Who are these?’, the members of the dele- 
gation asked the Intourist guide. 

“These are the owners of the country ;’ was 
the answer. 

After having a hot bath and a good break- 
fast the delegation was taken for a-walk in the 
centre of Moscow. There they saw a number 
of most impressive black saloon cars arriving, 
out of which well-fed and elegantly dressed 
people appeared, who, with an air of confi- 
dence and freshness in their faces, walked 
energetically through the impressive main 
entrance of a huge marble-covered building, 
looking like a magnificent block of offices. 

‘And who are these?’, the foreign visitors 
asked. 

“These are the servants of the people,’ the 
Soviet guide answered. 

In the evening the delegates were taken for 
a trip to see the parks, theatres and amuse- 
ment places of the capital. Near one of these 
the delegation saw a group of young people 
with rather curious long hair-styles, fancy 
long jackets or shirts, and tight trousers. They 
were chatting idly at the side-entrance to a 
famous Moscow restaurant. 

“Who are these?’ a delegate asked. 

“These are our unemployed,’ the Intourist 
guide answered.” 

““Mind you”, the student said to me, “‘it is 
not a joke only . . .” 


During my trip, it was soon apparent to me 
what the student meant by telling me this 
joke. Social differences—by which I mean 
differences in income, living accommodation, 
opportunities for education, leisure and enter- 
tainment, services and privileges of various 
kinds—are as great and conspicuous in Soviet 
society as in non-Communist societies any- 
where in the world. They are especially 
conspicuous for a foreign visitor if he goes to 
Russia under the naive impression that this 
is an equalitarian society in which all share 
things in common and are more or less of equal 
standing. Such a belief may be sustained by 
people who are not closely acquainted with 
conditions of life in Russia, since the Soviet 
press and publications are usually most reluc- 
tant to talk openly about social differences 
and privileges. These subjects were taboo 
during Stalin’s lifetime and, although some 
relaxation could be felt after his death, the 
inhibition remains even today. 

With some friends we took a walk along the 
train which we had boarded in Moscow. The 
first thing that struck us immediately was the 
great contrast between the first- and third- 
class carriages. (Even here the typical Soviet 
reluctance to call a spade a spade can be felt. 
The Russians themselves do not call the car- 
riages “‘first class’ and ‘“‘third class’, since 
this would probably bring unpleasant asso- 
ciations to the minds of the citizens. They call 
them “soft carriages” and “hard carriages”’, 
the benches in the former being upholstered 
and in the latter simply wooden.) In the first 
class, each pair of passengers had a whole 
compartment to themselves with two com- 
fortable sofas, on which the passenger could 
sit in the daytime and sleep at night, and a 
small table covered with a white cloth, with 
a nice table-lamp on it. Above each sofa 
there was a huge oval mirror. The walls were 
covered with a kind of pale-blue wallpaper 
and on the ceiling there was a double light: 
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From Moscow Stat 


one white, and one blue for the night so as not 
to disturb the sleeping passengers. The floors 
of the compartments as well as the corridors 
were covered with carpets. A white-coated 
carriage-attendant was serving Russian tea 
and biscuits to the passengers who were read- 
ing books, chatting or listening to music from 
the train radio-transmitter through small 
loud-speakers placed in each compartment. 
A small library was attached to the carriage 
and each passenger could borrow a book from 
it through the attendant. 

The public here consisted mainly of officers, 
officials and professional people. The civilians 
were dressed in elegant Western-style clothes ; 
the officers in smart uniforms; some of the 
latter wore highly polished boots. ‘The whole 
carriage had an atmosphere of comfort, cosi- 
ness and culture. I had a most interesting 
talk with a middle-aged, very confident 
Russian colonel and a pleasant chat with a 
Russian interpreter, dressed in American 
fashion—and we then walked further to the 
ordinary (third-class) carriage. 

There the picture was quite different. 
There were no closed compartments, no sofas, 
no mirrors, no carpets, no music and no 
white-coated attendants. Rows of yellow 


wooden benches on three levels, one above 
the other, could be seen, on which rather 
inadequately dressed people were sitting. In 
one corner a group of young workmen, some 
in typical Russian clothes—round cap, black 
or grey rubashka (traditional Russian shirt) 
and rather badly kept boots—others in their 
shabby working dress, were playing cards, 
using a small suitcase as a table. On one of 
the benches at the second level a young peas- 
ant girl was sleeping, her bare, slightly soiled 
feet sticking out into the passage at the level of 
the faces of the passers-by, her cheap cotton 
dress pulled somewhat about her knees. In 
another corner a woman in heavy worn-out 
clothes was feeding her baby while her boy, 
aged eight or nine and quite well dressed, 
stood opposite her. 

The attendant, inevitable in each Russian 
railway carriage, in her ordinary railway uni- 
form, was looking out of the window. She 
explained to us that since in Russian trains 
people often travel for several days, each 
passenger is allotted a bench to himself and 
receives a mattress, blanket and a pillow so 
that he can sleep. We could, in fact, see still 
uncollected mattresses and blankets on some 
of the benches. Everyone sleeps in the same 


A social contrast in Moscow : students at the University library, and. . . 


University, 1953 


Henri Cartier-Bresson 


. . . workers dancing in an off-hour at their canteen on a building-site 


carriages—men, women, young people and 
children—she explained. The carriage was 
clean and not overcrowded. Nevertheless the 
contrast between the luxurious amenities and 
cosy atmosphere of the “‘soft’’ carriage and 
the drab, austere appearance of the “hard” 
was most striking. The differences between 
the passengers were even more so. 

The contrast in the housing conditions 
among various groups of the population in 
Russia seemed to me especially noteworthy. 
While in Leningrad we attended on one occa- 
sion a Youth Festival in the Kirov park out- 
side the city. A couple of visitors belonging to 
our party happened to walk outside the park 
fence and there they saw an old ruined hut. 
To their great surprise, they found that a 
family was actually living there. ‘People 
living in such a place!” they said with indig- 
nation. “It would not be regarded as suitable 
for human habitation in Britain, nor in any 
other developed country. It’s really most 
surprising.” This couple could not be sus- 
pected of being anti-Russian since they were 
in fact people with extremely Left opinions. 

I was invited by a friendly Russian family 
in Moscow to visit their flat. They were living 
all together in one long room: the parents, 
their son and daughter and their grandfather. 


The room was furnished with rather old fur- 
niture. Behind a partition in the back of the 
room. we could see a number of beds close to 
each other. Kitchen and hall were common 
to two more families and a washing-room, 
with douche only, was common to the whole 
house. 

I also saw a few more flats of ordinary 
Russians. An elderly engineer, at present 
doing research, was living with his wife in a 
medium-sized room, books covering one wall, 
an iron bed standing against the other, a 
bureau situated in a corner beneath the only 
window and a small table in the middle of 
the room. Kitchen and other facilities, again, 
were shared with other inhabitants. From all 
that I have seen and heard from friends, I 
found that these people, nevertheless, are for- 
tunate. In one case a friend of mine was told 
by a young Russian couple that they lived 
with two other young couples and with the 
parents of one of them, all in the same room. 

But at the same time we saw, in the Soviet 
cities which we visited, magnificent blocks 
comprising flats of two, three and four rooms, 
with all facilities. In Moscow we visited a 
huge twenty-five-storey skyscraper which in- 
cluded, besides most comfortable apartments, 
a small cinema, a restaurant, shops, a laundry 
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magnificent entrance-hall, etc. We asked 
numerous questions as to who lived in these 
flats and who decides who should get a flat 
there. ‘The Intourist guides were very vague. 
“Everyone can live there! Even _ street- 
sweepers have their flats there!’’? answered 
one of the guides, a student at the Institute of 
International Affairs. This was interesting 
for us and some members of our party were 
most impressed. But after some additional 
questions, it turned out that the ‘“‘street- 
sweepers”’ were the dvorniki—the housekeepers 
of this particular skyscraper. These, accord- 
ing to regulations, also sweep the pavement in 
front of the house and, like the French con- 
cierge, are given a room in the building in 
which they work. 

Typical of the conditions and privileges 
enjoyed by the élite of Soviet society was the 
story which a son of a chief engineer at a huge 
state construction organization told me. His 
father was a Party member, as are most 
people of that class. 

His parents had a top-grade flat in Gorky 
Street—the street of the Moscow élite—con- 
sisting of four rooms, hall and all amenities, 
which takes up the whole floor in that build- 
ing. He was one of the few Soviet acquaint- 
ances I met who had a telephone in his home. 
His mother was not working. They had a 
woman-servant in their home (originally from 
a collective farm in White Russia), a refrig- 
erator, an electric kitchen, etc. His father had 
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a small car, a ‘‘Moskvitch”’, of his own, and 
the use of another car at his place of work. 
Besides their flat in Moscow his parents had a 
dacha, a country cottage near the Moskva 
river, an hour and a half by car from Moscow, 
with a huge garden attached to it. There they 
often spend Sundays (but not weekends, 
since Russians work six days a week), arrange 
receptions and fishing-outings for the father’s 
friends, mostly senior officials, engineers, 
Party men; but also for members of their 
family and some of the father’s subordinates 
whom he liked. The son told me that a night- 
watchman at a nearby State Machine Tractor 
Station looks after the country home and 
garden. 

Since the father’s construction trust has 
a sanatorium in the Caucasus and two rest- 
houses at the Black Sea of its own, his parents 
go each year for their holidays to one of them. 
Admission to these holiday-houses is regu- 
lated by the (state-directed) trade union 
branch in conjunction with the administra- 
tion of the trust; and although there are 
always many more applicants than places, 
his father regularly received places for him- 
self and his family. This was, he explained, 
because ‘‘Father works very hard, often eleven 
or twelve hours a day, in order to keep things 
going and has good connections with the top 
people at the trust.’ There was one occasion, 
a few years ago, when father could not at 
first get an admission allotment for holidays 
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(Opposite) In the Soviet Union, as elsewhere, rough 
unskilled labour brings low wages and no privileges. 
The natural inequality of human beings determines who 
shall—and who shall not—carry stone to the masons. 
(Right) A newly built apartment house in Vosstaniya 
Square, Moscow. It contains 452 flats and 14 ae 

a cinema, savings bank, post and telegraph office ; 

restaurant, food-shops, barber-shop, shoe- De edh. 
Evidently such dwellings cannot be for the many: they 
are in fact tenanted by the élite of Soviet soctety. 
(Below) For privileged persons, also, are the plea- 
sures of a dacha, or country cottage. Here, walking 
with friends in the garden of his country home, 1s 
Alexander Grass, chef of the automation and mechan- 
ization department of an electrical equipment factory 
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at the Black Sea. But then “he went to the 
right people, pulled the right strings, and soon 
brought home the tickets for a three weeks’ 
stay. Mother was delighted...” ‘This young 
man was extremely self-confident and anxious 
to impress me, the foreigner. His greatest 
dream was to go abroad. This was his 
mother’s dream too. Father had paid a visit 


abroad immediately after the war, but could - 


not manage it again. I should have been 
interested to see his house and parents and 
even hinted to that effect; but he simply 
ignored my hint and did not invite me to his 
place. 

Another evening I met a middle-aged 
worker in Leningrad. His story was a com- 


plete contrast to that of the Moscow chief 


engineer’s son. Although they had a seven- 
month-old son and a daughter of four years, 
both he and his wife had to work, leaving the 
children to the care of the babushka—his old 
mother, who was living with them. They 
lived in a single dark room, with shared 
kitchen and other facilities, in an old house 
ina Leningrad suburb. Both together earned 
about goo roubles a month, after taxes (£80 
at the official exchange rate and about 
£22 10s. at its real purchase value), and were 
always struggling hard in order to make ends 
meet. ‘It would be enough for food’, he 
explained, “but what about clothes? A pair 
of reasonably good shoes costs 400-500 roubles 
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‘How terribly exhausted our son is! .. 2 


(£40-£50 at the official rate). Where can 
I get money for that?” 

For holidays they usually went to a village 
on the Volga where his wife’s family were 
living. At his factory a number of places for 
holiday resorts are allocated each year; but 
he only once got a brief stay in a rest-house 
in the woods not far from Leningrad. Among 
workers those who are ill and ‘‘Stakhano- 
vites’’ get priority; and he was healthy and an 
ordinary worker. A considerable number of 
places are allotted to the mnachalstvo—the 
‘‘chiefs’’—he contended. Even if one gets a 
place in a rest-house one has to pay for it and 
for travel. It was true the trade unions 
arranged reductions and asked a rather low 
price—still, it was difficult to spare the money. 
But sick workers and Stakhanovites would 
get a place in a sanatorium without any 
payment whatsoever. 

His greatest dream was to get a better job 
so that he could earn more money and 
possibly be able to get a better flat. That his 
wife had to work, although feeding a small 
baby, he accepted as a matter of fact. His 
faded black workman’s jacket, pair of wide 
unpressed trousers, his huge thick hands with 
blackened fingernails and rather’ heavy, 
clumsy walk were in strong contrast to the 
elegantly cut grey suit, the white delicate 
hands with manicured fingernails and easy 
walk of the chief engineer’s son. 

As will be seen from these examples, the 
differences in the standard of living between 
various groups of the Soviet population and 
the privileges enjoyed by the élite are indeed 
considerable and touch almost every aspect 
of life. The top Party leaders, I was told, live 
in even more luxurious conditions than the 
technical élite. They live in suburban villas 
in beautiful parks, attenced by hosts of 
servants, supplied with every kind of food and 
clothes, luxuries and comforts by special 
agencies which care for the well-being of the 
top leadership, and have facilities for drawing 
almost unlimited amounts of money, etc. 
Their children are driven to school in black 
ZIS cars, the Soviet equivalent of a Rolls- 
Royce. 

The famous Ukrainian playwright Kor- 
neichuk describes in his controversial new 
play Wings the living-conditions of such 
“Party nobles” in a provincial town. The 
Party Secretary and the Chairman of the 
local Soviet live in nice villas in an ancient 
park near a river, where a small private 
beach for these “nobles” is arranged. Each 
Saturday a number of leading officials are 
guests at the villas for receptions and fishing- 
parties. Samosad, formerly a farmer, 


wounded several times during the last war, 
is servant and gardener—he always collects 
worms as bait for the fishing-parties. Two 
women, bullied by the Chairman, carry 
bricks to build a garage for his house. The 
whole atmosphere is partly reminiscent of the 
way of life of the old Russian nobility. 

Such boldly critical descriptions of the 
mode of life of the Party bureaucrats can now 
be found in other Soviet publications. At a 
time when the ordinary Soviet students, 
although receiving a small state scholarship, 
live on a minimum, are rather poorly dressed 
and spend their holidays working hard at 
harvesting on collective farms, the sons of 
‘influential’ parents have it different. A car- 
toon in Krokodil, the Soviet satirical journal 
(No. 17, 1956) depicts a couple of well-to-do 
parents leaning over their son who is 
lying on a sofa. Beneath the cartoon the 
caption reads: “Mother: How terribly ex- 
hausted our son is! All the time dances, 
restaurants, picnics... Father: Here is a 
ticket for a sanatorium, let him take a rest...” 

The point of another cartoon (Krokodil 
No. 19, 1956) is that tickets for holiday-camps 
are usually given to the best pupils at school 
as a reward for their achievements. It por- 
trays a boy showing his father his certificate 
of studies for the year with very bad marks 
on it. Meanwhile his mother is packing his 
suitcase. The family are evidently well-to-do. 
Beneath the cartoon the caption reads: ‘““You, 
Papa, have certainly earned my ticket for 
Artek’’; and another caption above the car- 
toon rams the point home, Artek being the 
most beautiful holiday-camp for Soviet school- 
children on the Black Sea: “Tickets to 
Artek sent to the provinces are often dis- 
tributed only among children of senior 
officials.” 

Thus even as regards holidays.the children 
of high officials enjoy certain privileges over 
those of ordinary citizens. This is the case in 
most (ifnotall) spheres of life. Since everything 
is in the hands of the state and the state is in 
the hands of the senior officials without the 
usual limitations of a democratic order—such 
as a free and critical press, public opinion and 
public pressure, responsibility to the elec- 
torate, etc.—these senior officials have many 
possibilities open to them of using their posi- 
tion to exact privileges for their families and 
themselves. This was certainly the case in 
Stalin’s time and especially during the war 
with its tremendous shortages, when I was 
still studying in Russia. Many of the students 
at our college did not have suitable warm 
clothes and even one of our professors used to 
come to lectures in the most severe frost (40° 
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“You, Papa, have certainly earned my ticket...’ 


below zero centigrade) in a pair of frozen stiff 
old leather shoes without a proper coat and 
with swollen hands without warm gloves. 
Yet a few children of senior Party and state 
officials used to be brought to school in 
sledges, wrapped in long warm fur-lined 
winter coats, with marvellous white boots of 
pressed wool of the finest quality. At college 
one could recognize at first glance that they 
were children of Soviet “nobles’—so out- 
standing was the quality of their warm winter 
dress and their rosy, well-fed faces in a weary, 
usually drab crowd of young people. 

At a time when the ration of an ordinary 
Soviet citizen consisted only of a pound or so 
of black bread a day, a bowl of watery soup 
and a cup of warm tea at his work-place, and 
about once a month a quarter of a pound or 
so of sugar or fat or some cereals—when the 
ordinary workers’ families went cold and 
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hungry—the Party men and senior officials 
lived in relative comfort and plenty. Special 
Party restaurants supplied nourishing meals 
at cheap prices, including meat, sweets, etc., 
when non-Party people could not even get a 
bowl of soup except at their place of work. 
Special closed shops issued regular monthly 
rations to senior bureaucrats consisting of a 
few pounds each of meat, fat, sugar, flour, 
as well as wine, chocolates, cigarettes, clothes, 
etc. The monthly ration of a single bureau- 
crat consisted of more than the ordinary 
worker’s family would receive ina year or two. 
In fact many items which were regularly 
delivered in considerable quantities as a part 
of the senior officials’ rations were for years 
entirely absent from those of an ordinary 


worker’s family, even one with a number of 


children. Such items were chocolate, sweets, 
fruit, butter, coffee, honey, etc. 

I knew well the family of a factory director 
and a number of families of ordinary workers 
at the same shoe-factory. The director lived 
in a nice wooden cottage in the centre of the 
town, most of the workers in houses of clay 
or wood in the sandy suburbs—usually 
several families in one house. Since I was 
friendly with the director’s son I used to 
visit their house quite often. Everything was 
plentiful—food, clothes, fuel, money, furni- 
ture. Once a week or so expensive parties 
took place; the director fed his friends until 
they could not eat any more and plied them 
with vodka until they had had too much. 
The rich food consumed by one person at 
such a party could have furnished a wonder- 
ful diet for a starving or under-nourished 
child of the workers at the director’s factory 
for a whole week; and the cost of the vodka 
drunk might have been equal to the monthly 
pay of some of the workers at the factory. It 
was clear to me that the director could not 
have earned all this in an honest way. His 
situation was nevertheless not an exception 


but rather a more or less typical example of 


the way of life of some of the Soviet ‘bosses’. 
In all fairness I should add that there were 
other high Soviet officers who were honest, 
devoted and extremely hard-working. ‘They 
refrained from taking advantage of their 
position and lived in moderate circumstances. 
I knew personally one such official whose 
son studied with me at college. Today 
rationing has been abolished, but many 
shortages in the basic things of life still 
persist; and here the differences are still 
great, as they were before. 

Although I have mainly referred to differ- 
ences and privileges in the towns, the situation 
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in the villages is essentially similar, notwith- 
standing the abolition of private property in 
land and the introduction of the collective 
farm system. The chairman of a collective 
farm is often a Party man. He lives in a big 
house somewhere in the centre of the village, 
has a car of his own or a car with driver at his 
disposal, gets a fixed salary, bonuses, etc., 
besides his share from the collective farm, 
enjoys priority in any services available at 
the farm and often receives many presents 
from the collective farm members who want 
to earn his favour. There is a ‘peasant 
aristocracy’ composed of those who occupy 
positions of responsibility within the farm or 
work in more profitable branches of the farm 
economy. Such are land-management ex- 
perts, heads of cattle and dairy farms, tractor- 
workers, mechanics, drivers, accountants, 
store-keepers, etc. At the same farm there are 
poor collective farmers who are ordinary 
members and happen to work in a less pro- 
fitable branch of the farm’s economy. The 
difference in incomes and services between 
peasants belonging to a rich collective farm 
and peasants belonging to a poor one is often 
not less than that between rich and poor 
farmers in a non-Communist country. At the 
collective farm which I visited I was told that 
the collective farmers received for each day of 
work approximately 15 roubles; whereas a 
peasant whom I met on the train told me that 
on his farm they receive 3 roubles a day. (No 
allowance is made here for payment in kind, 
but differences in this were also great.) There 
are collective farms which have their own 
rest-houses, fine pension-schemes, a secondary 
school, good houses with electricity, tele- 
vision, etc.—and other farms where the 
peasants are utterly poor, without any ser- 
vices or amenities, live in decrepit houses 
without water, electricity, without even a 
proper roof over their heads or a proper road 
leading to the village. 

From all I have described above it will be 
seen that in the Communist Soviet Union the 
differences between ‘rich’ and ‘poor’, between 
‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’, are by no means 
abolished. Despite the abolition of private 
ownership of means of production, the Soviet 
élite seems to enjoy a standard of life and a 
series of privileges which stand in contrast to 
the austere life of the ordinary citizen. What 
accentuates these differences and privileges is 
the apparent contradiction between them and 
the supposed aims of Communism. In the 
end it is reality that matters and not the 
slogans professed or pronouncements about 
the coming millennium. 


Crossing the Patagonia Ice-cap 


by H. W. TILMAN, D.S.O., M.C. 


As readers of his many books on climbing in Asia and Africa will know, Major Tilman is one of 


Britain's most experienced mountaineers. For a new adventure in Patagonia, 
The long voyage itself, in a 45-foot cutter, was an 


to the foot of his glacier”, he went to sea. 


“where a man can sail 


achievement of some risk ; even more so was the crossing of a remote ice-cap by a three-man party 


No-one who has read A WNaturalist’s Voyage 
Round the World can fail to be curious about a 
country in the same latitude south as London 
is north, where glaciers come down to the sea, 
and where the glaciers and coasts are fringed 
with evergreen forest in which humming- 
birds and parrots may be seen. 

On the maps of southern Chile published 
by the American Geographical Society are 
two blank spaces marked “‘inesplorado’’. "These 
are the northern and southern portions of the 
ice-cap from which these glaciers descend. 
It extends from latitude 44°S to latitude 

° 30'S, varying in height from 6000 to 
10,000 feet and in width from fifteen to fifty 
miles. It is the largest glaciated region of the 
temperate zone. Its northernmost glacier 
reaches the sea in 46° 40’ S, some 10° further 
from the Pole than any Alaskan glacier. 
Darwin noted that this glacier, the San 
Rafael, fifteen miles long and seven miles 
wide, pushes its ice into the sea at a point on 
the coast less than 500 miles from where 
palms grow. 

On the eastern or Argentine side of the ice- 
cap glaciers descend into the great lakes of 
Buenos Aires, Viedma, and Argentino, and 
there are estancias near the shores of the lakes. 
On the Chilean or Pacific side, where the 
climate is rougher and wetter, the glaciers 
descend to the waters of deep, narrow fjords 
and there is nothing but ice, rock and matted 
rain-forest. For 800 miles northwards from 
Punta Arenas the coast and the hundreds of 
islands are uninhabited, and are described in 
the South America Pilot as ‘‘about as inhos- 
pitable a land as is to be found on the globe; 
presenting an alternation of tangled forest, 
bare rock, and deep bogs, intersected by deep 
channels into peninsulas and islands as yet 
very imperfectly known’. 

A region where a man can sail to the foot 
of his glacier has a powerful attraction for a 
mountaineer who late in life catches sea-fever 
and aspires to making a long ocean voyage 
and finding some mountains at the end of it. 
Such was the germ of an idea which led me 

.to attempt a crossing of the Patagonia ice- 


cap. From 1914 onwards attempts had been 
made but until 1954 no-one had succeeded, 
and almost all such attempts had been from 
the Argentine side. ‘The boat I acquired for 
this venture was an ex Bristol Channel pilot 
cutter called Mischief, built in 1906. She is 
gaff-rigged and has an auxiliary petrol 
engine; measures 45 feet overall, 193 feet 
beam, and draws 7 feet 6 inches aft. A crew 
was less easily found. Finally it consisted of 
W. A. Procter, a retired Civil Servant who 
knew something about sailing; Captain M. R. 
Grove, a young Gunner officer who took a 
year’s leave (without pay) in order to come; 


J. Yan Tromp, who sold a small dairy-farm 


in order to go to sea; and Major E. H. 
Marriott of the Alpine Club who was to be 
one of the ice-cap party. Apart from the 
collecting of plants for the Natural History 
Museum we had no lofty, scientific aims. 
Sailing from Falmouth on July 6, 1955, 

made Las Palmas in the Canaries in the ‘fair 
time of sixteen days. As we ran before the 
strong North-East Trades in thick weather 
we nearly overshot the islands and took 
twenty-four hours beating back to recover 
the ground lost in two hours. Thence we 
sailed direct to Montevideo, sighting but not 
calling at the Cape Verde islands, a long run 
of 4300 miles which took sixty-three days. 
We carried 200 gallons of water and no-one 
felt any the worse on an allowance of half a 
gallon a man a day. Copious rain in the 
Doldrums enabled us to refill one of the tanks 
and to use water more freely. As we made 
our landfall off the River Plate we ran into 
a sudestada with strong wind, rain and thick 
weather; and we spent some anxious hours 
with the Uruguayan coast close under our 
lee and a great sandbank, the English Bank, 
somewhere ahead. As we learnt later, the 
light-vessel marking the bank was off station, 
but, in spite of the rough sea and poor visi- 
bility, Marriott, who has exceptionally keen 
eyesight, spotted a diminutive buoy. Upon 
sighting this we were able to lay a course for 
Montevideo which we entered at midnight on 
September 30. 
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Between the River Plate and the Straits of 


Magellan we kept well out to sea, sighting 
only Penguin Island near Puerto Deseado. 
It was here that the great seaman and navi- 
gator John Davis, when he had separated 
from Cavendish on their second voyage to the 
Straits, revictualled his ship for the voyage 
home with 14,000 dried penguins. The meat 
was imperfectly dried. Six months later, when 
the noisome, maggot-infested ship struggled 
into Berehaven, only sixteen of her crew were 
alive. A hundred miles south is the small port 
of San Julian, the place where Magellan hung 
two mutineers and where Drake, sixty years 
later, had Doughty beheaded. 

At 2 a.m. on November 5, with a westerly 
gale blowing, we sighted the Cape Virgins 
light near the Magellan Straits and hove to 
until the wind moderated. Mischief is a fine 
seaboat, her gear was strong, we had already 
sent down her topmast, so we had no cause 
for anxiety. At the eastern end of the Straits 
the tides run so strongly that a small vessel 
must work them. Once inside the Straits we 
anchored to wait for the next flood-tide to 
take us through the First Narrows. We shot 
through these on a strong tide and anchored 
again off the jetty of a frigorifico (meat-freezing 
plant) before passing the Second Narrows. 
That night as we looked across the Straits we 
could see the great flames of natural gas from 
the oil-wells on Tierra del Fuego. I could 
not but think of the Indians, now almost 
extinct, and their fires from which the first 
voyagers gave the island its name. Indeed 
this historic waterway, discovered by Magel- 


lan in 1520, and aglow with romantic names 
such as Port Famine, Pelican Passage, Royal 
Road, Elizabeth Island (so named by Drake), 
fires the imagination; but any pleasing 
illusion one may have that the low, barren 
coasts are still wild and strange is here 
dispelled by the sight of the frigorifico on 
the one hand and _ oil-derricks on the 
other. 

Punta Arenas, half-way through the Straits, 
was the last port where anything could be got. 
It is remarkable for wind and for having 
the southernmost golf-course in the world. 
Here I obtained the essential third member 
for the ice-cap party, a young Chilean 
mountaineer, Jorge Quinteros, from San- 
tiago. He proved most capable and although 
he knew no English and I no Spanish we got 
on well. Not to be able to exchange ideas is 
sometimes an advantage; “‘for the camel- 
driver has his thoughts, and the camel he 
has his.” 

Sailing on November 26 for Peel Inlet, our 
chosen fjord some 300 miles to the north, we 
rounded next day Cape Froward, the south- 
ernmost point of the American continent. 
The cape marks an abrupt change in scenery 
and climate. The coast becomes iron-bound, 
high, steep-to, and snow-covered mountains 
loom on either hand. Even more marked is 
the worsening weather, Rain, bitter squalls 
of snow and hail, and strong head-winds 
funnelled down the channels were our daily, 
portion. We might have been undergoing 
the punishment of gluttons as described in the 
Inferno: 
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mouth to southern Chile. 


All photographs by the author 
Under sail in the cutter which carried the author (at the tiller) and his companions from Fal- 


There three of them made a successful attempt at crossing the Pata- 


gonia ice-cap from the Chilean fjords to Argentina through territory that is virtually unexplored 


Ceaseless, accursed, heavy and cold, unchanged 
For ever both in kind and in degree: 
Large hail, discoloured water, sleety flaw, 
Through the dim midnight air streamed 

down amain. 


For navigating the narrow waters of the 
Straits and the narrower inland waterway of 
the Patagonia channels we intended using the 
engine. By carrying two drums of petrol on 
deck we had a range of 600 miles, and I 
arranged with the Chilean navy (who did all 
they could for us) to have another drum 
dumped near Peel Inlet. But partly owing 
to the malignity of machinery and later owing 
to ill-timed curiosity on the part of the crew 
these arrangements were largely wasted and 


we ended by throwing petrol overboard. 
Soon after rounding Cape Froward a valve- 
spring broke. Under sail alone, tacking every 
half-hour, we made good between ten and 
twenty miles a day. Peel Inlet seemed a long 
way off. But a week later, when anchored 
for the night in Clumbine Cove—for in these 
narrow channels it is prudent to anchor at 
night—our luck turned. The Maipo, a 
Chilean naval storeship which was passing, 
saw us, steamed in and anchored to learn if 
we needed anything. From his stores her 
chief engineer dug out a spring that fitted and 
the captain loaded our dinghy with bread 
and fresh food. 

At Cape Tamar near the Pacific end of the 
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Straits we turned north into the Patagonia 


channels. The main channel, which is 
charted and where the dangers are mostly 
marked by untended lights, provides a 400- 
mile-long inland waterway, sheltered from 
the mighty Pacific swell, for vessels plying 
between Chile and the Argentine. Although 
small bays and coves abound, many are too 
deep to anchor in; very frequently we had to 
anchor within twenty yards of the shore with 
barely room to swing. The steely water, 
sombre forest, bleak fells and bare rock, 
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Mischief at anchor in the Pata- 
gonia channels “‘where the glaciers 
and coasts are fringed with ever- 
green forest”. The smoke 1s from 
the wood fire in the cabin stove ; 
at most anchorages a ‘wooding’ and 
mussel-gathering party went ashore. 
The tree here is a Winter’s Bark 


usually seen under a canopy of driving rain, 
comprise what is often described as a grand 
but gloomy scene. In the fjords that run in- 
land from the main channel, which are used 
by none but the rare Canoe Indian or hunter 
of sea-otters, and are not charted, the gloom 
is often brightened by magnificent streams of 
ice, their gleaming whiteness shot with lovely 
shades of blue where they break and curl 
steeply to the dark waters of the fjord. 

These glaciers, as we were now to discover, 
discharge great quantities of ice. Eighteen 


days out from Punta Arenas we turned from 
the main channel into Peel Inlet and as we 
did so we remarked a solitary ice-floe. 
Gradually more and more ice appeared, and 
near the head of the south-east arm of Peel, 
twenty miles to the east, the ice was so thick 
that we could not get within two miles of the 
glacier upon which I had hoped to land. I 
had picked upon this particular glacier from 
the map, for although the coast is unin- 
habited and the fjords uncharted there are 
maps of the region made from an air-survey 
carried out in recent years by the United 
States Air Force. 

In Peel Inlet there are some ten glaciers 
which reach the water, so we motored up the 
northern arm, picking our way through leads 
in the ice, looking for a glacier which could 
be approached. In another easterly arm, 
which is called Calvo Fjord, we saw one 
which offered some hope. Going dead slow 
we forced poor, suffering Mischief through a 
mile of thick ice and at length anchored 
within fifty yards of the glacier snout. From 
it masses of ice fell frequently with a horrible 
roar; and, as our cable rattled out, steamer- 
ducks scuttled away in fright, a penguin 
bobbed up, and from a nearby cave a sea-lion 
bellowed in astonishment. It was an uneasy 
anchorage. Floes drifted around us, some of 
them as big as a cottage with its garden 
thrown in. On our first night there one 
monster capsized with a terrible rending 
crash which brought all hands on deck with 
a run in time to see the water surging and 
boiling and chunks of ice shooting to the 
surface. 

After a hasty and inconclusive reconnais- 
sance we decided to land and to trust to the 
chance of there being a way up the excessively 
broken glacier, for it was no place for the ship 
to linger. On December 18 Marriott, Quin- 
teros and myself slept at the foot of the 
glacier, having watched the ship, with three 
on board, depart for a safer anchorage. After 
they had found a safe anchorage in the neigh- 
bourhood they were to cruise within sight of 
the glacier on Sunday January 1 and on 
every succeeding Sunday until we reappeared. 
We had food for seven weeks and I expected 
to be back by the end of January 1956. If we 
had not returned by February 12 they were 
to take the ship back to Punta Arenas. 

The lower two miles of the Calvo Glacier, 
as we named it, are as broken as any I have 
seen. Nor was there any avoiding this peni- 
tential two miles by taking to the flanking 
hillside and rejoining the glacier higher up; 
for the hillside is steep and clothed to a height 


of 1500 feet in an impossible tangle of fallen 
and living trecs and matted thickets. On the 
way back we descended through this 1500 
feet of forest, an experiment which fully con- 
firmed our opinion that to carry loads up 
would be impossible. The first fortnight went 
by in finding a route and carrying our stores 
to Camp IV at about 2600 feet where we 
were clear of the broken ice and within reach 
of smooth névé-covered glacier. The route 
was intricate and involved two complete 
crossings of the mile-wide glacier—Camp III 
was on the farther side—and to move each 
camp required three carries. We had 450 lbs 
of stores to shift and carried 50-lb loads on 
Yukon pack-boards. 

The névé-covered glacier ascended easily 
to the ice-cap plateau, which we could not 
yet see, and offered a straightforward route. 
But there were too many crevasses still con- 
cealed by snow and we had to exercise the 
greatest care. Any movement on the glacier 
with a party of less than three would not be 
safe. At quite an early stage Marriott, 
greatly to my concern, complained of his feet 
and thought he might have to go back. Since 
this would have meant our abandoning the 
crossing I was greatly relieved when he 
decided to see it through—which he did at 
the cost of effort and pain. 

Twelve miles up the glacier from the sea 
a wide, shallow col marks where it spills over 
from the ice-cap proper, a gently undulating 
expanse of crevasse-free snow stretching away 
north and south until lost to view in a wild 
mountain landscape. Camps V, VI, and VII 
were on the glacier, the last about 500 feet 
below the col, and Camp VIII was on the 
ice-cap at about 7500 feet. We reached it on 


January 13, the third and last of a run of 


brilliant blue’@ays. We stood on the Chile- 
Argentine frontier and the Pacific-Atlantic 
watershed. It was a thrilling moment when 
there came in sight first the distant purple 
hills of the Argentine, then the grey, wrinkled 
ice of the Bismarck Glacier flowing eastwards, 
and at last the pale-blue water of Lake 
Argentino itself. 

Leaving our camp we climbed down about 
2000 feet to have a look at the Bismarck 
Glacier. It appeared even more broken than 
the Calvo and quite impossible to cross. But 
casting back along the eastern edge of the ice- 
cap we found a narrow defile which led down 
to the smooth snow of an eastern branch of 
the Bismarck; and having traversed this we 
pitched Camp IX on rock, thus reaching dry 
land, as it were, in the Argentine. This was 
our last outward camp. Seven miles of rough 
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Above) At the south-eastern end of Peel Inlet. The distant glacier 1s the one the party had hoped to 
land on but failed to reach owing to ice. (Below) In the anchorage at the foot of Calvo Glacier. When 
the ice was thick the dinghy could not be rowed but had to be propelled by using an ice-axe as a grapnel 


(Above) Calvo Glacier from the anchorage. The landing-place and Camp I were on the rocks to the right. 
(Below) Camp II was on the moraine between glacier and forest. From this point the party took to the 
ice because the moraine petered out and it was impossible to carry loads up through the dense forest 


Camp VI was sited on the Calvo Glacier at about 5000 feet above sea-level. The two tents used were 
of the usual high-altitude type with sleeve entrances enabling them to be sealed against the weather 
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(Above) Crossing the ice-cap at an altitude of about 7500 feet. The further hills are in Argentina ; 
the nearer ones are on the north side of the Bismarck Glacier (hidden in the intervening depression). 
(Below) The East Bismarck Glacier. A corner of Lake Argentino can just be seen in the distance 


going on ice, rock, and finally through forest, 
brought us to the thickly wooded shore of 
Lake Argentino close to where the Bismarck 
Glacier thrusts its 100-foot-high tongue of 
dazzling white, pinnacled ice out into the 
water for nearly a mile. With a thunderous 
roar ice avalanches fell frequently into the 
lake, setting in motion small tidal waves and 
dotting the surface with floes. On such an 
occasion, ice or no ice, I felt obliged to bathe 
ceremonially, but with a large ice-floe near 
by the bathe was cut to mere seconds. The 
proximity of glacier and forest is very strange. 


The right bank of the Bismarck Glacier, in Argentina, from 
1000 feet above Lake Argentino, itself 600 feet above the sea. 
r is stationary 


The absence of moraine indicates that the glacie 
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We walked through open forest upon a carpet 
of yellow violets, while through the trees a few 
yards away loomed this monstrous wall of ice. 

We had now to get back to the ship and 
the journey began in worsening weather. For 
thirty-six hours we were stormbound in a 
camp below the ice-cap and when we had to 
move on, our food being finished, the blizzard 
had subsided only a little. Having reached 
the ice-cap we set about finding the food- 
dump, the first of three we had made for the 
return journey. The first attempt failed and 
our spirits sank. A suggestion of retreating to 
the Argentine was mooted— 
all the way back to the lake 
and then fifty miles of rough, 
unknown country to the nearest 
estancia, all on a 2-lb tin of 
biscuit which we had stupidly 
left at the last camp. I exer- 
cised my right of veto and we 
resumed the march, trusting 
to finding the dump at Camp 
VII beyond the ice-cap. But 
before we had gone far the 
appearance of a wan sun 
strugeling to pierce the flying 
scud encouraged us to make 
another search. Presently Mar- 
riott spotted a tiny dark shape, 
a few inches of a tin on top of 
the two-foot-high dump just 
showing above the drifted 
snow. 

With two days’ food in hand 
we camped on the spot with 
lighter hearts. ‘The dump at 
Camp VII was never found 
but the next we picked up 
without difficulty. From Camp 
IV we struck upwards and 
followed a high-level route to 
a point 2000 feet above our 
base-camp whence we fell and 
forced our way down through 
the matted jungle to emerge 
tattered and scratched on the 
shore of the anchorage. It 
was a Saturday and next day, 
January 29, Grove arrived 
with the dinghy. It had to be 
shoved and hauled through 
four miles of ice in order to 
reach the ship, for she was 


unable to come any nearer 
owing to her engine being 
once more useless. Curiosity 


had persuaded the ship’s party 
to explore the northern arm of 


The Bismarck Glacier thrusts a roo-foot-high tongue of pinnacled ice out into Lake Argentino for 


nearly a mile, almost reaching the far shore. 


This is only a narrow arm—known as the Canal de 


los Tempanos (ice-floes)—of the lake which 1s some fifty-five miles long and twelve miles broad 


the inlet, where they had run hard and fast 
on a reef. They had had to sheer her up on 
legs to prevent her falling over and to ferry 
ashore three tons of ballast before she floated 
off. Meantime ice-floes drifting up and 
down with the tide had stripped and bent the 
propeller. 

Apart from this incident it was a happy 
reunion. I did not relish navigating the 
channels again under sail alone and decided 
to cut such navigation short by going out into 
the Pacific and then north to Valparaiso for 
repairs. We reached the Pacific by way of 
Canal Concepcion in 51°S, but not before 
I had come within yards of putting the ship 
aground for good when she missed stays in 

gale. Procter’s prompt letting-go of the 
anchor in twenty fathoms (where it very sur- 
prisingly held) enabled us to put her about 
and sail off. In the Pacific we had a rough 
welcome. With a succession of north- 
westerly gales, a split mainsail, and with three 
of the crew for various reasons out of action, 
I pondered the doubtful step of running before 
the wind and going home by Cape Horn. 
However, we hung on for a few days, making 


no northing to speak of, until at last we got 
a favourable slant. As we worked north the 
weather rapidly improved and we" made 
short work of the 1200 miles to Valparaiso 
which we reached on February 24. 

Having spent three weeks there, including 
five days in a floating dock, we sailed for 
Callao and the Panama Canal. Thereafter, 
except in the North Atlantic, we enjoyed real 
yachting weather. Having survived without 
mishap the dangers which beset a small ship 
in the vast locks of the Panama Canal—the 
surges and eddies when the sluices are opened 
—we passed into the Caribbean and turned 
north for the Yucatan Channel and the 
Florida Straits. By taking this route we made 
the North-East Trades a fair wind and got a 
big kick forward from the Gulf Stream. Off 
the Florida coast, where the stream runs with 
youthful vigour, we benefited by as much as 
seventy miles a day. Having stopped five 
days at Bermuda we made the 3300-mile 
crossing to the Bishop Rock in thirty-two 
days, and in a dense fog we sailed up Channel 
past Falmouth a year and a day after 
leaving it. 
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(Above) The view east towards the main entrance and propylaeum from the Hexagonal Court with 


the remains of six priests’ rooms. 


The pointed arches and the battlements were built by the Arabs. 


The ancient Acropolis at Baalbek is the scene of an annual International Festival of Drama and 


Music, arranged by various societies of Lebanon. 


The Old Vie Company has accepted an invitation 


from the Baalbek Festival Committee to take part this year and will give performances of two plays, 
Antony and Cleopatra and The Merchant of Venice, at the end of July. Mr Highwood was 
British Council representative in Lebanon from 1948 to 1953 and has visited Baalbek on several occasions 


Tue fertile plain of Al Biga’, the medial 
depression between the Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon Mountains, stretches seventy-five 
miles in length and four to six miles in width. 
In the north at 3000 feet above the sea lie the 
town, temples and gardens of Baalbek. Al 
Biqa’ is preserved in the name of the town, 
but scholars differ as to its origin: “Baal 
Beka’, ‘“‘the Town of Baal’, or “Baal al 
Biqa’ ’’, Baal of the “place of stagnant water” 
for formerly much of the plain was a vast lake 
fed by the rivers rising in the north and, not 
more than a hundred years ago, swamps 
covered the area south of the present Beirut- 
Damascus road. 

In Phoenician times Baalbek was the most 
famous shrine in Syria, the centre of the cult 
of Baal, though legend clothes it with greater 
antiquity; but of the Phoenician influence 
little now remains to be seen. In addition to 
the pilgrim trade Baalbek was a post on the 
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caravan route. Although south of the main 
routes between Palmyra and the coast, tracks 
of ancient ways lead to it from Beirut and 
Damascus over the mountains to the north, 
and it was an important station on the route 
east of the Jordan from ‘Tiberias, through 
Damascus to the Orontes Valley. Its abun- 
dant supply of fresh water, the granaries sup- 
plied from the fertile plains, timber and 
charcoal, gave it importance as they do at the 
present day, although the forests have been 
cut and timber for charcoal is scarcer. 

The plain of Al Biqa’—known to the 
Romans as Coele-Syria—is part of the geo- 
logical fault which forms a great depression, 
to the south in the Jordan Valley and to the 
north in the Orontes Valley. Baalbek is 
situated in it near the foothills of the Anti- 
Lebanon Mountains and the source of the 
Litani River (Leontes), while that of the 
Orontes is not far away. Just outside Baalbek 


Kodachrome 


he town of Baalbek had long 
been a religious centre devoted 
to the worship of Baal, rdenti- 
fied by the Greeks with Helios 
the sun-god, when the Romans 
made it a colony. Most of the 
buildings that remain date from 
the reign of Antoninus Pius in 
the 2nd century A.D. and are 
gathered together on the Acro- 
polis situated west of the pre- 
sent town. The two principal 
temples are those of Bacchus 
and Jupiter Heliopolitanus, the 
Roman sun-god. The approach 
to the Temple of Jupiter must 
have been impressive: through 
the propylaeum or colonnaded 
entrance into the Hexagonal or 
First Court around which there 
were the priests’ rooms, from 
there into the Great Court or 
Pantheon with its two sacri- 
ficial altars, finally to the 
great flight of steps that led 
to the Temple of Jupiter itself. 
The visitor to Baalbek will be 
struck by the monumental scale 
of its buildings and the quality 
of the craftsmanship apparent in 
the rich carving of the stone: 
lions’ and bulls’ heads joined 
by garlands and the classical 
patterns of tooth and rose, 
‘egg’, Greek key and acanthus. 
On the south side of the Temple 
of Jupiter are scattered frag- 
ments of decorated architraves, 
capitals and cornices. This 
fragment shows the detail of 
a lion’s head which has been 
carved to serve as a gargoyle 
to drain off the water from the 
low-pitched roof of the temple 
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The Temple of Fupiter seen from the entrance to the Temple of Bacchus. 
? 
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has now been partly 
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itificial mound w*ich carries 


cleared for the performances of the Festival of 
is the entrance to the vaults under the 


the foundations of the temple columns 


a spring rises and flows along the willow-lined 
main street to water the gardens from which 
rises the great Acropolis. 

Baalbek and the plains have their interest 
and beauty at all times of the year, particu- 
larly in spring and early summer; then the 
fields and roadsides are bright with flowers. 
My most vivid memories are of the Christmas 
days we spent there, when the winds blew 
cold from the north, snow lay deep on the 
mountains and scattered on the plains, and 
only the six columns of the Temple of Jupiter, 
of golden rust-coloured stone, glowed warm 
behind the pale green pencils of the leafless 
white poplars and the ash-grey branches of 
the fig-trees. With the spring come the red 
stretches of Tulipa oculis-solis, and in the corn- 
fields the deep pink Gladiolus segetum and the 
blue Anchusa italica; and as the season advances 
the roads are lined with wild roses, while in 
the gardens the pomegranates are red with 
flowers. In the more southern areas grow 
cherries, peaches, apricots and strawberries, 
while on the eastern slopes of the Lebanon 
long stretches of vineyards provide grapes and 
the local strong alcoholic drink araq and the 
famous table-wines associated with the Jesuit 
Fathers and the Caves de Chtaura. The 
white poplar abounds at the water-side, for 
the stems have long been used as the roof- 
beams to the flat-topped houses. In the centre 
of the plain is an airfield, and a railway 
station which links the mountain railways 
from Beirut and Damascus with the line 
running past Baalbek to the north, to Aleppo 
and the Taurus. 
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The spring at Ras-el-Ain, which is the life- 
blood of Baalbek, is moved into basins near 
the source, and around are the pleasure- 
gardens of the people and the ruins of a large 
mosque built by the son of the Sultan el 
Zaher. The stream from this spring leads to 
the steps of the Acropolis which mount 
twenty-six feet above the gardens to the plat- 
form of the propylaeum, It is here that I have 
reflected on the part played by these temples 
as a fortress, for much of the propylaeum has 


THE ROMAN TEMPLES AT BAALBEK 


° 100 200 300 400 ft. 
1 Propylaeum 4 Great Altar 
2 Hexagonal Court 5 Temple of Jupiter 
3 Great Court 6 Temple of Bacchus 


K. C. Jordan 
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All remaining photographs, except two, by Sir Dallas Bernard 
(Above) Looking west from the Hexagonal Court towards the Great Court and its altars of sacrifice. 


In the alcove in the centre of the picture 1s a small column with an engraving of the sun-god on it. 
(Below) The twelve porticoes in the Great Court have rose-coloured granite columns from Upper Egypt 


(Above) Of the fifty-four columns originally surrounding the Temple of Jupiter only six have sur- 
vived the earthquakes that reduced Baalbek to ruins. Each is sixty-six feet from the top of the cap- 
ital to the base. (Below) The three flights of stairs leading from the Great Court to the temple 


been altered to form the Arab battlements 
above; and as we enter the Hexagonal Court 
we see to the east the loop-holed walls and 
the shelters for the soldiery formed from the 
original priests’ rooms. 

Throughout the area Roman temples have 
been dismantled to build Christian churches, 
which have given place to Mohammedan 
mosques. But it is not certain that Byzantine 
fortifications preceded those of the Arabs, 
many of which still remain zn situ: the capture 
of Baalbek by the Arabs from the forces of 
Byzantium does not indicate a strongly forti- 
fied place. It plays its part, however, in 
Crusader history. Bohemund of Antioch and 
Raymond of Edessa on their way by this 
route from Jerusalem were attacked by the 
Damascus army. Thereafter it was a fortified 
place, besieged and captured by the contend- 
ing Frankish and Arab forces; for Coele- 
Syria was a key position between Aleppo, 
Damascus, Jerusalem and the coast. 

But to return to the Hexagonal Court. The 
stone, in an alcove, on one face of which 
is a roughly cut representation of Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus, the Roman sun-god, was found 
not in Baalbek but ina temple near the source - 
of Lejooj, from which the Romans built an 
aqueduct to supplement the water-supplies 
of the town. From this court one enters the 
Great Court measuring 350 by 380 feet where 
the restored Great Altar dominates the cen- 
tral part. Here one’s attention is drawn to : 
numerous stone slabs bearing Latin inscrip- 
tions, and the names of emperors from which 
much of the history of the buildings has been 
deduced. The porticoes on the north and south 
walls are semicircular or square, and their 
open facades had four or six granite columns, 
but none of these remain standing save those ! 
recently restored. These columns were 
brought from the quarries of the Red Sea 
mountains of Egypt, as were the imperial 
porphyry and other granites for Rome and 
the Levant coast. Hewn and shaped in the 
desert mountains, drawn by wagons to the 
Nile, they were floated to Alexandria and 
across the sea to Rome and the Levant. The 
esteem in which such pillars were held may 
be gauged by the labour of their initial 
journey, and by the labour required to draw 
them over the mountain-passes of Lebanon 
and across the Syrian desert, for they are also 
found in Palmyra. 

The centre of the Great Court, where the 
altar now rises, was the site of the cathedral 


Columns of the colonnade round the Temple of 
Bacchus, the finest of the buildings at Baalbek 
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built by Theodosius in the 4th century A.D. ; 
only the place of the apse is visible still in the 
steps leading to the Temple of Jupiter. The 
Christian destruction of the Court was not 
complete, as cupids on dragons and snake- 
haired Medusas still grace the two rectangular 
basins which flank the altars, with other 
sculpturing of nereids, genii and vases. In 
the north-west corner the Roman walls have 
been completely transformed into Arab 
fortifications. 

Mounting the long wide steps to the sanc- 
tuary of the Heliopolitan Jupiter I feel, as 
have many other visitors, that I enter a place 
of worship: neither time nor earthquake nor 
man’s destruction has taken away the sanc- 
tity, yet only the six columns remain. Maybe 
it is the dignified stretch of the stairway, or the 
grass-covered floor with so little to see: 
imagination makes alive the vast temple as 
once it stood, with its rows of colossal columns 
topped by the beautiful carved capitals and 
architraves. That these six columns should 
have withstood the tremors of the earth when 
so much else fell is a cause of wonder; and 
I recollect that while I was there in March 
1956, another earthquake shook Lebanon and 
many people’s minds flew first to the still 
standing pillars. These huge columns on the 
south side were among the thirty-four that 
stood on the north and south sides of the 
temple, while twenty more formed the portico; 
they are made of three blocks of stone and 
the entablature remains, holding the capitals 
together. The bases on the north side are still 
to be seen among the blocks forming the 
embattled walls of the fortress. The archi- 
traves of the capitals have fallen; but one has 
been well preserved with a fine carving of 
a lion’s head which gives evidence of the 
magnificence of the building. 

In the north-west corner jutting out rom 
the wall is a platform, the remains of the Arab 
tower built by Bahram Shah, the Burid ruler 
of Damascus, in the 12th century. Below are 
the nine enormous blocks of stone twenty 
yards by four high and three yards thick 
which formed the enclosing wall, for which it 
is thought the monolith still in the quarry was 
intended. Around are the orchards and gar- 
dens; and beyond is a fine view of northern 
Coele-Syria, where the plain lifts and the 
mountains fall towards Homs, and the pass 
which leads to the sea-coast and the route to 
Palmyra, and to the west the snow-covered 
Kornet es-Sauda, at 11,000 feet the highest 


Fluted Corinthian columns inside the Temple of 
Bacchus. The steps lead to the inner sanctum 
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mountain in the Lebanon range. 

Moving southward along the massive west 
walls, we see the tragic sight of those great 
pillars lying down the slope, or fallen and 
broken in the gardens. At the foot of the 
temple platform there is a small hut, contain- 
ing a model of the Temple of Jupiter as it 
may have looked, or have been intended to 
look, for there is evidence that these buildings 
were not all completed. 

The building of the Roman temples is 
thought to have been started during the rst 
century of the Christian era and is associated 
with the great builder Hadrian, with Trajan, 
Antoninus Pius, Septimus Severus, Gordianus, 
Caracalla and other emperors of the first 
three centuries A.D. The earliest known men- 
tion of the buildings is by a historian of the 
7th century, John Malalas of Antioch, who 
considered the Temple of Jupiter one of the 
wonders of the world. In 1751 Wood and 
Dawkins, English architects, visited the ruins 
and made plans and drawings and published 
a history; but it was not till after the visit of 
the German Emperor William II that an 
archaeological expedition started excavation, 
and between 1900 and 1904 the German 
mission brought to light most of what is to 
be seen today. The Antiquities Section of the 
French High Commission made fresh dis- 
coveries and the work of restoration has been 


carried on by the Lebanese Department of 
Antiquities. 

We are now attracted to perhaps the most 
beautiful piece of Roman architecture in all 
Syria—the so-called Temple of Bacchus. 
Seen from the north-west it appears intact, 
for most of the columns of the colonnade on 
the north and west sides are standing; but, in 
fact, earthquakes and builders have not left 
it unhurt: in the south all the columns save 
one which leans against the wall have fallen, 
and to the north there are only nine of the 
original fifteen. The ceiling of the colonnade 
is formed of stone panels with interesting 
carvings: Mars with his anvil, Bacchus with 
his crown of vine-leaves, Ceres with corn and 
poppies, Irene nursing Pluto; and on the 
other side of the temple the fallen panels 
show Juno, the mother of the Gods, and 
Venus holding to her bosom a winged Cupid. 
But it is the doorway of the temple that ex- 
cites our greatest admiration. The stones of 
the lintel are held up by the keystone, replaced 
by the German mission, which is finely 
carved. The frieze of this lintel is sculptured 
in palms, lions and birds, and on the under- 
surface is an eagle holding Mercury’s wand in 
its talons, and in its beak the ends of garlands 
of leaves and fruit held by two genii. The 
carving on the side-panels of the door is 
exquisite: heads of corn, poppies, vine-leaves 


South of the Temple of Jupiter lies the well-preserved Temple of Bacchus. It is surrounded by 
forty-two columns: the entablature which they support 1s richly decorated ; while fruit and flowers, 
gods, birds and beasts are delicately carved on the frame and lintel of the magnificent doorway 


and tendrils, their stems inter- 
lacing with pearls and egg- 
shapes, Pan, Satyrs and 
Bacchantes. 

The temple inside is 115 
feet long; one third is occupied 
by the sanctum, reached by 
two flights of stairs, lifting it 
thirteen feet above ground- 
level. In the sanctum are two 
square fountains with dancing 
Bacchantes. On each of the 
side-walls are seven fluted 
pilasters, with Corinthian 
capitals and beautifully decor- 
ated cornices, and niches 
between with arched vaults. 
At the west end are two lotus- 
decorated pylons in one of 
which is a stairway leading to 
the destroyed terrace, which 
was at one time fortified by 
the Sultan Qalaun. 

Such is the shrine  sup- 
posedly dedicated to Bacchus, 
the god of wine. Once it may 
have been a Christian chureh, 
but of recent years it has 
drawn nearer to the spirit of its 
devotees, for in this temple the 
Armenian community have 
given festive plays, and now 
it is the theatre of the International Festival 
of Drama and Music, arranged by the numer- 
ous societies of Lebanon. Last year Mr Robert 
Atkins took a company to play Shakespeare 
there and in the 1957 Festival the Old Vic 
Company will take part. 

As a last tribute to the skill and art of the 
decorators of this temple we may look at the 
carved acanthus leaves of the capitals: they 
are carved entire and stand away from the 
shafts, giving them a lightness and beauty 
seldom found in this oft-used motif. Their 
exquisite quality can best be seen from the 
top of the Arab tower, built of massive stones 
on part of the stairway leading to the Temple 
of Bacchus. This, the best-preserved monu- 
ment of the Arab period, is entered by a 
round-topped Moorish-style doorway; and in 
the two floors there are rooms still intact, 
although the top battlemented storey isinruins. 

There are many buildings of the Arab 
period on the Acropolis: the fortifications of 
the Arab citadel stretched along the south 
side of the Temple of Jupiter and surrounded 
the Temple of Bacchus. On the western side 
of the latter there is a ruined mosque with 
pillars standing, a square pool and a mihrab 
or niche. Outside the citadel is the Great 


the Temple of Jupiter. 
nine feet long, sixteen feet wide and fourteen Jeet high 


This huge stone in a quarry at Baalbek, a quarter of a mile 
from the Acropolis, was intended for the enclosure walls of 


Still attached to the rock, it is sixty- 


Mosque, now part of a garden with corn and 
fruit-trees growing among the Corinthian 
columns that the Mameluk rulers are sup- 
posed to have taken from the temples. Also 
outside the Acropolis is a small temple said 
to have been dedicated to Venus, in good 
condition, semicircular in plan with niches 
and vaults sculptured with emblems of 
Venus, and Corinthian columns and pilasters. 
The Arabs knew this building as Al Barbara 
and the tradition is that it was a church 
dedicated to St Barbara by Theodosius. 

The Acropolis is an artificial mound con- 
taining vaults from which rose the founda- 
tions of the great columns of the temples and 
which were used as storage chambers. It was 
to have been surrounded by an enclosure wall, 
part of which is in place. This was being 
built of enormous blocks of stone from a 
quarry near by, where one of the blocks, 
hewn but not detached, can still be seen. 
These massive blocks, weighing perhaps a 
thousand tons, would have required many 
hundreds of men and beasts to move them 
on rollers over a paved track and to raise 
them into position. Baalbek is indeed a 
place to arouse wonder at the energy and 
craftsmanship of those men of ancient time. 
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Black Sea Holiday 


by J. ALLAN CASH 


Intelligent readers of the following article will ask themselves: “‘Who gets the tickets to go to 
these Black Sea resorts? Another article in the present number tells how the selection is made 


My first post-war view of the Soviet Black 
Sea holiday coast was from the air, when 
flying between Rostov and Tiflis (Tbilisi). 
The plane, at about 3000 feet, kept out over 
the sea a mile or two because great thunder- 
heads were building up over the mountains 
inland—a wonderful sight but not pleasant 
to be near when flying. I could see one 
resort after another, with their long white 
sanatoria and sandy beaches. Sanatoria are 
not so much hospitals as holiday-homes, 
where people go for a rest and to receive a 
medical check-up at the same time, and 
treatment if necessary. Miners, for instance, 
are compelled to spend part of their long 
annual leave in such places, in case their 
health needs attention. I had seen this coast 
in 1936, but even from the air it was obvious 
that it had grown enormously as far as build- 
ings, towns and villages were concerned. It 
would be interesting to see it at close quarters 
again. 

After some days in the blistering heat of 
Tiflis and district in August, it was pleasant 
to look out of the train window at day-break 
and see the lush green of the coastal belt. We 
were a small mixed delegation of six people, 
and we arrived at Sukhumi at 10 a.m. The 
air was moist and soft, and very warm. We 


had a good breakfast about 11.30 a.m. and 
then went for a stroll through the exquisite 
Botanical Gardens, with the director as our 
guide. Great care had been lavished on this 
place; the plants and flowers would have 
gladdened the heart of any botanist. One of 
our members was a professional botanist, soon 
rattling off Latin names at a great rate, so that 
he and the director were virtually speaking 
fluently to each other, only in Latin, neither 
knowing the other’s language. Small groups 
of Soviet visitors were also in the Gardens and, 
as everywhere, they inquired where we came 
from. When we said “Anglia” there was 
genuine and warm enthusiasm, and often 
handshakes all round. 

Sukhumi is beautifully laid out, with 
oleanders and other flowering bushes lining 
nearly all the streets, The waterfront par- 
ticularly is like a park itself, with tropical 
perfumes wafted everywhere in the breeze 
and tall palm-trees whispering in the breeze. 
The Black Sea being tideless, the waves con- 
tinually lap against the wall of the promenade. 
One of the fleet of modern white liners came 
in to discharge and take on passengers and a 
little cargo. They run from Batum, near the 
Turkish border, to Odessa, taking several 
days over it, as there are many stopping- 
places. It is a delightful trip, 
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Miles as I remember well. 

100 200300 Strolling about along the 
waterfront was very pleasant, 
both in daylight and after dark. 
Sukhumi was not crowded, 
although this was the height of 
the season. Rather was it com- 
fortably full, with a wide variety 
of people from various parts of 
the Soviet Union. The Oriental 
features and swarthy skins of 
Uzbeks and other people from 
the Far East mixed with the 
fair types from Moscow and 
Leningrad. And they were all 


quiet and well behaved. We 


saw no rowdiness or rough be- 


haviour, and only one drunk 
who was promptly bundled 
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All photographs by J. Allar 


Sukhumi on the coast of the tideless Black Sea 1s one of the 
major holiday resorts in the Soviet Union. It attracts visitors 
from all parts of the Union, who come to enjoy the sub-tropical 
climate and to rest in the state-run sanatoria. The water- 
front is beautifully laid out with palms and cypress-trees, 
and flowering bushes of oleander and other sub-tropical plants. 
The street has just been watered ; this 1s done several times a 
day to keep the place cool. Lying at the prer 1s a Soviet passenger- 
liner on its way from Batum to Odessa; and anchored near 
tt are many small pleasure-craft, some of them privately owned 


These Soviet holiday-makers are strolling along the water- 
front at Sukhumi. The women mostly wear printed summer 
frocks ; few of the men wear jackets. Sunshades and sometimes 
wide-brimmed hats are popular. On the right is an elaborate 
gateway leading into the Botanical Gardens along the seashore. 
On the left are flats and offices, with a restaurant below them 


Children on the beach at Adler on the Black Sea. They come 
from one of the holiday-camps in the vicinity and are looked 
after by nurses. Naked save for little white hats to protect 
their heads from the hot sun, they become beautifully tanned 


As in all holiday-resorts, ice-cream and soft drinks are very 
popular at Sukhumi. This business is hygienically run in the 
Soviet Union ; many mobile ice-cream and soft-drink stands are 
connected temporarily with the running water supply so that 
utensils can be properly washed. Much publicity 1s made of 
the fact that ice-cream is good for the health ; even in winter 
people can be seen eating it in the streets of the big cities 
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Soviet holiday-makers in the Caucasus commonly use these small 
charabancs which are ideal for touring in mountainous country 
where much of the scenery 1s upwards. On the road to Lake 
Ritsa, a favourite outing, there are various stopping-places for 
passengers to stretch thei legs. The car in the background 1s 
a Soviet-made ZIM and belongs to one of the Ministries. These 
big cars have recently become available to private citizens 
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(Above) One of the most popular stops on the road to Lake 
Ritsa is the Blue Pool, where passengers alight to admire the 
scenery and take snaps of each other against the mountains. 
(Opposite) Lake Ritsa, situated high up in the heart of the 
Caucasus Mountains and surrounded with pine-trees and snow- 
covered peaks, is quite Alpine in appearance and 1s much fre- 
quented by holiday-makers. It has a large hotel, with a res- 
taurant on a terrace built out, like the wooden promenade, over 
the water, on which high-speed motor-boats give pleasure-trips 
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On the promenade at Lake Ritsa a professional photographer 
negotiates to photograph a visiting father and his daughter. 
People from many parts of the Soviet Union can be found here 
on holiday and come great distances to the Black Sea resorts. 
These two men are Russians, perhaps from Moscow or Lenin- 
grad, but even they will have travelled at least a thousand miles 


into a taxi and taken away by two policemen. 

People were on a restful holiday. They 
looked it and behaved accordingly. But they 
were far from dull or sad. We went along the 
beach to bathe and there was more of an air 
of gaiety there. The water was just right, but 
we found the beach rather too pebbly for our 
liking. The Soviet people seem to be able to 
walk barefoot on a stony beach as if it were 
smooth soft sand. They were amused at our 
suffering on the stones. A beach photo- 
grapher took our pictures and then stopped 
to have a chat when he heard that I was a 
photographer myself. 

In the evening we went to a concert, where 
one of our delegation—a magician—had been 
invited to put on an impromptu turn. The 
compére began the evening by announcing 
that they were privileged to have with them 
tonight an English delegation. We stood up 
—we were in the front row—and received a 
storm of applause, genuine and quite sponta- 
neous. The magician’s act went over very 
well and caused a lot of laughter. It also 
brought a handsome monetary reward to our 
member afterwards. 

We travelled northwards up the coast from 
Sukhumi by road, a delightful experience. 
We ran into heavy rain at first, a common 
occurrence in the summertime here. It soon 
cleared, however, and the sun shone brightly. 
The road wound about among fields of 
tobacco and maize, bananas and other fruits, 
with here and there a small village. Now and 
then we passed through some coastal holiday 
resort, half buried in greenery, with more big 
sanatoria and holiday hotels. Then we turned 
inland through a deep valley between high 
mountains. For many miles the road gradu- 
ally rose; the valley narrowed to a wild gorge 
and the air slowly cooled off. We stopped 
frequently to admire the scenery and to take 
photographs. Everywhere was the sound of 
rushing waters; birds were singing and there 
were many wild-flowers along the roadsides. 
Occasionally we saw colonies of bee-hives, 
with a little blue-and-white hut nearby where 
a man or boy guarded the hives. Was it 
necessary, we wondered ? 

The road was busy with traffic. This was 
a Sunday, and people were coming from far 
and near to visit Lake Ritsa, a favourite spot. 
There were many small open charabancs 
from Sukhumi and other places. Quite a 
number of motor-lorries had been fitted with 
wooden seats and they were full of happy 
people, perhaps from collective farms or fac- 
tories. It must have been a hard and long 
day for some of them, but judging by the 


smiles, the singing and the waving as they 
passed, they were having a wonderful time. 
There were private cars too, quite a number 
of them, some even from Moscow, as could be 
deduced from their number-plates. We 
stopped at the Blue Pool, along with many 
other people. It was a beauty spot with a 
deep and very blue pool beside the road. 
There were women selling nuts and sweet- 
meats, men taking photographs with large 
stand-cameras, and everyone piled out of 
their vehicles to scramble about among the 
rocks. 

Further up, the road began a steeper 
ascent by means of hairpin bends, and the 
trees changed quite rapidly. Out of the 
tropical growth lower down, we came into an 
area of beeches, oaks, mountain-ash and pine- 
trees. There were walnut-trees and what 
appeared to be alder and hazels, too, though 
they were doubtless not quite the same as 
ours. Many wild-flowers seemed to be fami- 
liar—chicory, campanulas, old man’s beard, 
bindweed, sunflowers and wild mint, and 
among the birds were chaffinches, blackbirds, 
grey wagtails, titmice, greenfinches and gold- 
finches. At the lake itself dense pine-forests 
clothed the lower slopes of mountains that 
soared up into rocky heights covered with 
snow, even in August. In fact, Lake Ritsa 
was very much like many a Swiss or Austrian 
mountain scene. 

Here it was quite crowded. There was a 
large hotel with a restaurant on a covered 
terrace over the water. We had an excellent 
meal there, with vodka and wines and a great 
variety of food. We were interested to see 
what Soviet people on holiday were eating. 
They seemed to take in virtually everything 
on the menu. Whole families went through 
the entire menu, and this was by no means 
the cheapest place for eating that we had 
come across. Worked out at our rate of 
exchange they appeared to be paying some- 
thing like £2 ros. each for a meal with wine. 
But that bears little relation to the cost of 
living for Soviet workers, and this 25 to 30 
roubles per head was quite obviously well 
within the means of the people we saw. Most 
of them seemed to be factory workers and the 
like. 

Many people were having picnics outside. 
They were a happy cheerful crowd, obviously 
on holiday and enjoying every minute of it. 
There were snatches of song and accordion 
music from among the trees. People were 
taking snapshots of each other,  buy- 
ing souvenirs and postcards, or having 
their photographs taken by a professional 
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photographer on the landing-stage. There was 
a fleet of high-speed motor-boats on the lake, 
and a long queue waiting to go on them. 
They were fine craft, swift and smooth, and 
we enjoyed our trip round the lake as much 
as any of the Soviet holiday-makers. 

On shore again, there were seats among the 
flower-beds and trees, and everywhere litter- 
bins of one type or another. One of our party 
remarked that there was no rubbish on the 
ground. We looked everywhere and could 
not find so much as a cigarette-end or even 
a match on the ground, let alone a piece of 
orange-peel or ice-cream cartons. ‘There 
were no notices saying that rubbish must not 
be thrown down. It is just one of the things 
the Soviet people have been persuaded to do, 
wherever one goes: to keep the place tidy and 
put rubbish in the right place, a remarkable 
example of self-discipline in a whole people. 
The people were quiet and orderly here, too, 
and there was no drunkenness or rowdyism 
at all. 

Back to the coast in the evening light, we 
went down that long mountain-road with all 
the charabancs and trucks and private cars. 
We then stayed at Gagry for a few days, as 
the guests of a big sanatorium for the people 
of the Ukraine. It was a luxurious place in 
every way, with magnificent gardens full of 
flowers and trees. There were tennis-courts, 
billiard-rooms, a concert-hall and a number 
of rooms for various kinds of medical baths 
and other treatment. But these were well out 
of sight and we never felt that we were in a 
hospital. Certainly the head of the place was 
a doctor, and there were other doctors and 
nurses about, but on the whole it was far more 
like a luxury hotel than anything else. 

We occupied a guest-suite of several bed- 
rooms with a central lounge and dining-room. 
Meals were brought to us at times to suit our 
convenience, even late at night if we wished. 
The sanatorium was situated high up on a 
cliff overlooking the sea, and there was a lift 
down through the rock to the beach below. 
The bathing was superb and there were rafts 
anchored out in the deep water where one 
could swim out and then bake in the warm 
sun. 

We discovered from the director that this 
sanatorium was built in 1935, that it could 
accommodate 140 people, that there were 
twelve doctors in attendance and that they 
could treat anyone suffering from arthritis or 


heart trouble. A few Oriental people staying 
there were accounted for by the fact that this 
sanatorium always invites a few people each 
year to come as their guests from the Kuriles 
and Sakhalin, islands near Japan but part of 
the Soviet Union. Presumably people go 
from the Ukraine to these far-away places in 
exchange. It is no surprise nowadays to see 
these various Eastern people in the European 
part of the Soviet Union, because travelling 
is very widespread all over this vast country. 
Only we foreigners thought it strange and so 
made inquiries as to who they were. Inci- 
dentally our magician member was pressed 
into giving another performance here, out in 
the courtyard after dark when it was cool and 
pleasant, and again it went down very well. 

We left our sanatorium early one morning 
to go to the airfield at Adler, some miles away, 
en route for Moscow again. But the plane 
was delayed for some reason and it looked like 
a rather long wait. Immediately the director 
of the airfield put a small bus at our disposal 
and away we went down to the beach a 
couple of miles away. Here were more 
Soviet people on holiday, from camps and 
small places nearby, apparently, because 
there seemed to be no organized holiday 
resort at Adler, complete with sanatoria. 

There were obviously some children’s holi- 
day camps in the vicinity, to judge by the 
number of children on the beach. There were 
several groups of them, each in the charge of 
one or two women. The children were mostly 
naked except for little white hats to keep the 
sun off their heads. They were burned to a 
delightful shade of tan and looked the picture 
of health. Once again, there were one or two 
beach-photographers about and I had to sub- 
mit to being photographed in the midst of one 
group of children, with some of them 
scrambling up onto my shoulders and more 
or less crawling all over me. They were 
delightful children, though, remarkably well 
behaved, and obviously enjoying themselves. 

We talked to quite a number of the people 
on the beach. Many were in family groups on 
holiday, often from quite long distances away. 
There were two students from Leningrad who 
were studying English and they were de- 
lighted to have some unexpected practice 
here. All too soon our little bus reappeared 
and we had to pile into it and leave the strong 
cool breeze of that bracing beach, and the 
Soviet people on holiday. 


Basle’ s 
Bimillenary 


by RENE ELVIN 


To few cities is it given to celebrate 2000 
vears of continuous civic existence, as Basle 
will do this August. Familiar to Europeans in 
virtue of its geographical position at a cross- 
roads of Continental highways, Basle, as the 
author shows, 1s well worth visiting for its 
own sake, by right of its history, architecture, 
cultural amenities and commercial institutions 


For the majority of tourists, Basle means 
only a vast, bright station restaurant where 
the weary ‘overnight traveller finds in the 
morning a reviving, appetizing café complet— 
fragrant coffee with crisp, newly baked rolls, 
creamy butter and luscious black jam made 
of delicious Basle cherries. Few bother about 
the city that lies beyond the large, nonde- 
script Central Bahn Platz—and no wonder: 
to those on their way to the pleasure-grounds 
of the Engadine or the Oberland, Basle is just 
a gateway, to be passed through as quickly as 
possible, for it is not, at first sight, particu- 
larly inviting. In fact the city has been 
described as “forbidding”, and it has been 
said that “‘no ancient city in Europe turns so 
churlish a face to the outside world’”’. Over a 
century ago the French novelist Emile 
Souvestre poked fun at the extreme reticence 
of its inhabitants: ‘“‘At Basle’’, he said, “‘every 
shutter is closed at the sound of a travelling 
coach, and every woman hides herself; every- 
thing is dead and deserted”’. And to this day 
the average Basler is not particularly forth- 
coming to strangers. Yet this reserve, which 
should be nothing odd to the typical English- 
man, soon vanishes and it is then seen that the 
frigid manner, the aloof bearing, are merely 
defensive mechanisms, or possibly an atavistic 
reminder of the time when Basle, a small 
frontier-town at the confluence of three coun- 
tries often at war with each other, had to use 
the most prudent diplomacy to survive at all. 

Not long ago I had the opportunity to 
revisit Basle after many years. This time I 
came provided with the proper introductions 
and, lo! doors flew open as if I had been the 
prodigal son returning to his father; the 
utmost cordiality was shown to me in every 
way imaginable; no trouble was too great to 
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By courtesy of the Official Tourist Office, Basle 


render my stay as pleasant and as fruitful as 
possible. Now, the fact that I was a foreign 
journalist and that I intended to write about 
the place was, of course, partly responsible for 
this treatment—but partly only. The warmth 
of my reception was due largely to my hosts’ 
innate courtesy, partly also to the pride every 
good Basler takes in his home town, all the 
fiercer because some foreigners consider it an 
ugly duckling compared with other Swiss 
towns, and to his eager response to any 
interest shown towards it. 

That pride will find this year a particularly 
brilliant expression in the celebrations that 
will mark next August the 2000th anniversary 
of the foundation of Basle by the Roman 
general Lucius Munatius Plaucus, one of 
Julius Caesar’s commanders who, in the year 
44 B.c., created the colony of Raurica, later 
Augusta Raurica, today known as Augst, one 
of the suburbs of Basle. In fact, some of the 
festivities will take place in the vestiges of the 
forum and of the theatre which show that it 
was a sizable settlement, probably a fortress 
of some strategical importance owing to its 
position near the sharp northward bend of the 
Rhine, as well as a colony for the veterans of 
the Roman legions. There are also remains 
of Roman fortifications on the hill overlooking 
the river where the Minster now stands. 
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(Left) The statue, at the entrance of the Town Hall, of 
Lucius Munatius Plaucus, the Roman founder of Basle which 
celebrates its 2000th anniversary in August this year. 
The original Roman colony, Augusta Raurica, was at Augst, 
now one of the city’s suburbs, where there are the remains 
(below), among other Roman buildings, of a theatre. 
(Opposite, top) Modern Basle, strategically situated on 
the Rhine at the point where Surtzerland, France and Ger- 
many meet, is a city of about 185,000 inhabitants. In it 
architectural styles of all ages from mediaeval to ultra- 
modern blend as sympathetically as do its commercial and 
cultural interests. (Opposite, bottom) The early 15th- 
century Spalentor, part of the mediaeval fortifications 


All four photographs by courtesy of the Official Tourist Office, Basle 


(Above) The Miinster or Cathedral 
of Basle. Built between roro and 
1019 of red sandstone by the Emperor 
Henry Il, it has twice been des- 
troyed: by fire and by earthquake. 
The present structure is Gothw 
and was not completed until 1500. 
(Right) S¢ George and the dragon, 
on the west front of the Cathedral 


Both photographs by courtesy of the Official Tourist Office, Basle 


That geographical position at the inter- 
section of the highways linking France with 
Southern Germany and the Danube basin, as 
well as the countries adjoining the Rhine with 
Italy, was to confer on Basle such prominence 
that in the Middle Ages it was second only to 
Rome in European importance. 

It became an episcopal’see about the year 
400, and the official city arms of Basle con- 
tain a bishop’s crozier, symbolical of the 
former power of the bishops who ruled the city 
under the overlordship of the German 
Emperor. Its international significance was 
marked by a constant stream of pilgrims, 
crusaders and merchants. It was here that in 
1146 Bernard de Clairvaux preached the 
Second Crusade in the Minster, when Bishop 
Ortlieb was the first to take the cross. But the 
Baslers, a race always inclined to the mun- 
dane and practical, did not forget to keep an 
eye to the main chance even in the fervour of 
their crusading enthusiasm: they returned 
from the East laden with rich booty, includ- 
ing beautiful Saracenic tapestries which be- 
came the models for those hanging to this day 
in the Historisches Museum and known as 
Heidnischwerk, or paynim work. 

Indeed, the prosperity of Basle survived 
catastrophes that might have permanently 
overwhelmed cities less favoured by their 
situation: in 1185 it was completely burnt 
down; in 1349 the Black Death ravaged the 
population with such devastating effect that, 
an old chronicler tells us, only three couples 
were left alive from the Rhine Gate to the 
Aeschen Gate. On October 18, 1356, an 
earthquake and the ensuing fire destroyed a 
large part of the city, including much of the 
Minster. Yet, six years after that disaster, the 
Town Council were able to announce that all 
debts were paid, a new town rose with start- 
ling rapidity, a new Minster was dedicated, 
and great new walls were begun—a striking 
token of the extraordinary wealth and vitality 
of the community at that period. 

The new fortifications came just in time for, 
within a few years, fresh danger threatened, 
no less terrible because it was due to man’s 
inhumanity to man. In 1365 a truce in the 
Hundred Years’ War between England and 
France set loose hordes of mercenaries who, 
burning, killing, raping and pillaging the 
defenceless population, made their way 
through Alsace to Basle, causing their nick- 
name of Englander (Englishmen) to become 
a word to terrify grown-ups as well as chil- 
dren. In their peril, the Baslers called for help 
from other cities, especially from their 
Alsatian neighbours, but it was the Swiss, the 


Bernese in particular, who proved themselves 
their true friends in need. Indeed, the vic- 
tories of the Ezdgenossen or Swiss Confederates 
(over the Austrians at Morgarten, Nafels and 
Sempach, over the Burgundians at Grandson 
and Morat) were largely instrumental in pre- 
serving the liberty and independence of the 
less warlike and heroic Baslers. When a small 
Swiss force was battling practically at their 
doorstep in St Jacob on the Birs against an 
army of French mercenaries (known as 
Armagnacs) outnumbering them by more 
than twenty to one, the Baslers dithered so 
long about sending help that the valiant little 
troop was massacred practically to the last 
man. The Baslers followed the same shrewd 
but heartless course half a century later, when 
the Swiss took on and defeated the might of 
Emperor Maximilian in a short, sharp war 
that led to the complete independence of the 
Confederation. The neutrality in that con- 
flict, though it kept them at peace, did not 
make the Baslers popular: “‘they were hated 
by all’, writes a chronicler, “‘and men sang 
shameful songs about them.” In fact, possibly 
because they felt rather ashamed and lonely, 
and also for excellent political reasons, they 
applied in 1501 for admission in the Con- 
federation and were admitted by the Swiss, 
who forgot their grudge in view of the acces- 
sion of strength, wealth and culture Basle 
brought to them. 

Basle’s inglorious but profitable policy of 
neutrality had meanwhile meant a further in- 
crease in its fortune and position in the world. 
It entered the most brilliant period in its his- 
tory when the Oecumenical Council was held 
there from 1431 to 1448, attended by the 
ambassadors and princes of the Church of all 
Europe and, for seven months from October 
1433, by Emperor Sigismund himself, accom- 
panied by a thousand noblemen. Never had 
such pageantry been seen as that then wit- 
nessed in Basle: even from far Turkey came 
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Above) Part of the new buildings of Basle Uniwersity. The oldest in Switzerland, having been 
founded by Pius II in 1460, it numbers many distinguished scholars among the men who have taught 
or been taught there. (Below) The new city hospital 1s evidence of the progressive spirit of Basle 
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By courtesy of the Official Tourist Office, Basle 
(Above) Rodin’s “Burghers of Calais” in the courtyard of the Art Museum. As befits a c1 
strong cultural tradition Basle 1s rich in art treasures. (Below) Baslers are not always a 
as their reputation might suggest: the yearly carnival combines wit and satire with exuberant gaiety 
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By courtesy of the Official Tourist Office, Basle 


One of the architectural curiosities in the neighbourhood of 
Basle is the Goetheanum at Dornach, which 1s the headquarters 
of the Anthroposophical Society founded by Dr Rudolf Steiner 


splendid gifts for the Emperor—twelve richly 
dressed youths mounted on twelve fine grey 
horses, each bearing costly tapestries, silver 
basins and tankards and armed with cata- 
pults. On his departure, Sigismund in- 
vested Basle with special privileges as tokens 
of his favour and gratitude. 

The climax of the Council was reached 
with the elevation to the Holy See of Pope 
Felix V in July 1440; this was the occasion for 
even greater pomp and circumstance; but, 
after this great event, the Council petered out, 
having achieved little for the reform of the 
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Church which was its purpose, 
but much for the prosperity 
and reputation of Basle as a 
cultural centre. 

The end of the Council did 
not mark the end of the Renais- 
sance in Basle; rather was it a 
new beginning. In 1458, the 
humanist Aeneas Silvius Picco- 
lomini, who during the Council 
had spent some ten years in the 
city as recorder of the Council 
and had come to love it, was 
elected Pope and took the title 
of Pius II. The Basle authori- 
ties lost no time in asking him 
for a charter allowing the 
creation of a university. The 
enabling Papal Bull was duly 
granted, describing the town as 
being “‘proper to that end by 
its wealth of life, its mild, 
healthy air, its situation on the 
frontiers of diverse nations”. 
The solemn opening of the first 
Swiss university took place on 
April 4, 1460, in a building that, 
often restored and enlarged, 
remained in use until 1939. 
The university has been ever 
since the centre of Basle’s cul- 
tural activities, and has had 
among its teachers and students 
many of the most eminent 
European scholars and scien- 
tists, including, to name only 
a few, the physician Paracelsus, 
the Bernoulli dynasty of mathe- 
maticians, the chemist Schén- 
bein, the ethnologist J. J. 
Bachofen, the philosopher 
Nietzsche and the historian 
Jacob Burckhardt, who refused 
a call to the University of 
Berlin in order to remain faith- 
ful to his native city. Today it 
has among its staff Professor 
Karl Barth, one of the most famous of 
contemporary theologians, and the existent- 
ialist philosopher Karl Jaspers. 

The university was the centre of the flower- 
ing of the humanities in Basle at the time of 
the Reformation, when Erasmus made it his 
home and last resting place, for he died there 
in 1536. He liked the town so much that, in 
1526, he could write to a friend: “Every day 
I enjoy the society of learned men. Everybody 
understands Latin and Greek, many even 
Hebrew . .. Nowhere have I found so delight- 
fully instructive a society. And beside this 


scientific distinction, what warm-heartedness, 
what charm, what unity! A!lis one heart and 
one soul.” That memorable compliment is 
all the more noteworthy as Erasmus, the most 
celebrated humanist of his time, was welcome 
everywhere in Europe, especially in England, 
where Sir Thomas More and all the leading 
lights of Oxford and Cambridge were his 
friends. 

During that period Basle was also famous 
for its printers and publishers, who were 
themselves men of taste and learning and 
engaged many celebrated artists such as 
Diirer and Holbein for the decoration of their 
books. But it was not only a seat of learning: 
indeed, it was, strange to say, far famed for its 
exuberant gaiety and for the luxury of its 
burghers’ houses and apparel. Goldsmiths, 
masons, painters, decorators could hardly 
keep up with the demand. 

The Reformation acted as a damper on this 
jollity and was, anyway, not an unmixed 
blessing in Basle, where it was carried out 
with untypical violence and much iconoclastic 
destruction of works of art; worse still, it in- 
volved the city in the internecine warfare that 
opposed the Swiss Catholic and Protestant 
cantons. However, under the wise guidance 
of the reformer John Oecolampadius (this odd 
appellation being the Greek equivalent of his 
original name, Hausschein) the city returned to 
its traditional tolerance, much to its ben-fit, 
formany of the names famous in its histor: were 
foreigners attracted by its great trac tions. 

New troubles arose during the ‘[hirty 
Years’ War, when a flood of refugees l:tought 
their misery and a fresh outbreak of the | ague 
to Basle. When the hostilities enc <, its 
burgomaster, Johann Rudolf Wettste’n, was 
chosen to represent Switzerland at the peace 
congress, at which he obtained the formal 
recognition of its independence of the 
Empire. Wettstein, the ablest-Swiss states- 
man of his day, gained a further title to the 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens and of pos- 
terity by the purchase of the famous collection 
assembled by the master-printer Bonifacius 
Amerbach, comprising priceless manuscripts 
and incunabula, as well as many works by Hol- 
bein and other Renaissance masters, which 
became the nucleus of the Basle Kunstmuseuin, 
the first public art gallery in the world and 
today by far the most important in Switzer- 
land. Considerably enlarged by purchases 
and bequests, in recent years notably ly the 
Raoul La Roche and the Rudolf Stacchelin 
collections of French paintings, it has been 
housed since 1936 in a palatial modern build- 
ing that is, however, already proving inadc- 
quate to exhibit all its treasures. Admiralbly 


arranged under its director Georg Schmidt, it 
is by itself well worth a visit to Basle, notably 
for art-lovers interested in the-German and 
Swiss schools of the Renaissance as well as in 
the French Impressionists. 

The rest of the history of Basle may be 
summarized briefly. In November 1797 
Napoleon, then regarded as the hero of the 
French Revolution, visited Basle on his way 
to the Congress of Rastatt, was received with 
tumultuous enthusiasm, and lost no time in 
extolling the virtues of democracy to the 
burgomaster, Peter Ochs. The revolutionary 
fervour spread, and a tree of liberty was 
erected on the Miinsterplatz, around which 
the daughters of the patrician oligarchy 
danced merrily. But the fervour did not, 
however, last long and was thoroughly ex- 
tinguished when, in 1814, the European 
allied monarchs, Tsar Alexander of Russia, 
Emperor Francis of Austria and King 
Frederick William of Prussia arrived in Basle, 
where 20,000 of their troops were quartered, 

The reaction against liberalism in Basle led 
in 1833 to an insurrection of the under- 
privileged countryside, which, after defeating 
the city militia in combat, won its separation 
from the city and its autonomy as a half- 
canton. This had a special significance for 
later visitors to Basle, for the ensuing financial 
arrangements gave to the countryside a con- 
siderable portion of the city’s art treasures, 
which were promptly sold abroad at a 
derisory price. 

This was the last upheaval in Basle, which 
since then has experienced a prosperity eclips- 
ing the most flourishing periods of its long 
history, thanks partly to its situation as the 
principal point of intersection of the railway 
systems of Central Europe, which make it the 
natural entrepot for the exchange of goods 
between the three adjoining countries; partly 
to its textile industry (particularly silk-ribbon 
weaving), introduced by French and Italian 
refugees in the 16th century; and even more, 
in recent decades, to its large chemical works, 
Wiicii £e,e¢ employment to well over a third of 
the werk ng population, and which, thanks to 
an ¢:«r_lary combination of scientific re- 
search, iadustrial efficiency and_ business 
acumen, have acquired a world-wide reputa- 
tion; in fact. about go per cent of their output 
is exported and a number of important dis- 
coveries, st.ch for instance as that of the pest- 
ccntrol known as D.D.T. (invented by Dr 
Paul Miller, who was honoured with the 
Nobe! Prize for his discovery), originated 
“a t.e ‘Big Five’ firms which dominate 
that industry—Ciba, Geigy, Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Sandoz, and Durand & Huguenin. 
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tal Tourist Office, Basle 


The Swiss Industries Fair, housed in large, specially built halls and attended each year by 


00,000 buyers, 1s Switzerland’s shop-window for the world. (Below) The textile industry was introduced 
ito Basle by French and Italian refugees in the 16th century. Stlk-ribbon weaving 1s 1ts main concern 
piss Ribbons (London) Lid 


Above) The works Z 
a third of its working population. 


city’s importance as a commercial cen 


Another major factor in the wealth of 
Basle is constituted by its Rhine port, built 
within the past fifty years, which is the 
terminus of a lively waterborne traffic and 
also, in the summer months, of a regular 
passenger-service by motor-vessels between 
Basle and Rotterdam. It covers a total 
area of some 260 square miles, and yearly 
handles (with up-to-date, fully mechanized 
equipment) more than 4,500,000 tons of 
goods, representing over 40 per cent of Swiss 
overseas trade. I was particularly impressed 
by the cleanliness and the silent efficiency 
with which the loading and unloading of 
goods is carried out. The installations include 
a ‘free port’, or bonded warehouse, which 
contributes extensively to Swiss international 
commerce, as does also the annual Swiss 
Industries Fair. For the latter several vast 
halls have been built which are visited for ten 
days every year by some 700,000 buyers, in- 
cluding foreigners from seventy countries. 

The beauty of Basle is not ostentatious. The 
city’s nearest approach to the grand style is its 
Miinsterplatz, surely one of the finest squares 
in Europe; once a Roman settlement, and the 
centre of the town at the time of the Oecumeni- 
cal Council, it saw the knights of old measuring 
their skill and strength in ceremonious tour- 
neys. It is dominated by the Minster, built of 
red sandstone—which led Victor Hugo to 
believe that it was painted red and to exclaim 
that “‘la cathédrale de Bale choque et indigne.. . 
elle est badigeonnée en gros rouge . . . ce qui est 
infime’. ‘There is a 14th-century statue of St 
George on the west facade, in which the 
tangle of knight and dragon has been brilli- 
antly solved by interposing the length of his 
lance between them, thus giving the whole 
composition a superb strength and dash; 
unfortunately the saint has lost the lady who 
once knelt at his feet. An even finer example 
of mediaeval carving adorns the Gallus- 
pforte, a masterpiece of Romanesque art 
showing the Last Judgment in vivacious 
scenes executed with great spirit. 

Another showpiece of Basle is the elegant 
Town Hall, built in late Gothic style between 
1504 and 1521 to commemorate its union 
with the Confederation. Its fagade recalls, on 
a smaller scale, the Doge’s Palace in Venice, 
while the courtyard is reminiscent of the 
Bargello in Florence and features a statue of 
Munatius Plaucus, founder of the city. 

Most Baslers would be disappointed if this 
short list did not include their Zoo, of which 
they are extremely proud. Situated in a 
lovely old part of the town, it contains more 
than 2500 animals and compares not un- 
favourably with the London Zoo in beauty 
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and importance. 

To me, however, these and similar cele- 
brated touristic sights, such as the Historical 
Museum, the Museum of Natural Science and 
Folklore, with its widely famed ethnological 
collection of the South Seas, and the Spalen- 
tor, the finest of the remaining town gates, 
were surpassed in attraction by the noble 
classical elegance of the 18th-century patrician 
mansions, built at a time when architects and 
even simple masons seemed unable to put a 
foot-rule wrong. Thanks to the courtesy of 
the authorities, I was able to visit some of the 
most beautiful of them, including the 
Wildt’sches Haus on the Petersplatz, now one 
of the ‘seminars’ of the university, and the 
Haus zum Kirschgarten, which has recently been 
transformed into one of the most delightful 
city museums I have seen anywhere. Another 
curiosity that attracts many visitors is the 
oddly shaped Goetheanum in Dornach, the 
world headquarters of the Anthroposophical 
Society founded by the late Dr Rudolf Steiner, 
where magnificent performances of Goethe’s 
Faust are given. 

Whatever their interest, however, Basle is 
hardly a place for tourists in a hurry. On 
the other hand it grows on one, as one gets 
more familiar with its agreeable position, 
sheltered from rough winds by the Vosges and 
the Black Forest in the north, and by the last 
ridges of the Jura in the south and west; a 
position which explains why vineyards and 
cherry-orchards flourish around the city. The 
extensive woods in the neighbourhood find 
their continuation inside the city in magnifi- 
cent parks and lawns that are tended with the 
passionate devotion that the Swiss bring to 
their gardens. For those of simpler tastes, it 
offers a wealth of amenities, a theatre and an 
orchestra worthy of cities many times its size, 
and the true gaiety of spirit that finds its most 
exuberant expression in the yearly carnival, 
in which the genuine artistic talent and the 
incisive wit of the Baslers combine to produce 
magnificent figures of satirical fun. Best of 
all, it offers to those who care to seek it, the 
“society of learned men” which Erasmus 
enjoyed so much four centuries ago. 

I mentioned earlier the disappointment 
experienced by the French novelist Emile 
Souvestre when he visited Basle in 1836 and 
spoke of la tristesse de cette ville. He must have 
been either very jaundiced, extremely un- 
lucky in his contacts—or else the city must 
have altered radically since those days. For 
my part, I found it eminently sociable and 
civilized, and I should be very surprised if 
that feeling were not shared by others staying 
there for any length of time. 


